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RAILWAY EXCURSIONS.—No. III. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY, NEAR LEEDS, 
( With an Engraving.) 


The completion of the Manchester and Leeds 
railway, which, after emerging from the Summit 
tunnel, winds its way through the delightful 
vale of Todmorden, has rendered the natural 
beauties and the numberless antiquities of York- 
shire easily accessible to the inhabitants of the 
surrounding counties, and a single holiday will 
now suffice to inspect many interesting places, 
which the tardy conveyances of even late years 
were sufficient to deter parties from visiting. 
For instance, the journey from Manchester to 
Leeds can now be accomplished in three hours, 
and whilst the varied scenery of the route is 
highly interesting in itself, the traveller finds 
himself, at its termination, within a short walk 
of one of the finest specimens of monastic 
architecture existing in England, Kirkstall 
Abbey, the picturesque beauty of whose ruins, 
our readers will be enabled to appreciate by 
the spirited view which accompanies this 
Number, whilst many interesting associations 
will be awakened by its early history and pre- 
sent dilapidated condition. 

Kirkstall Abbey is situated about three miles 


| westward of the town of Leeds, in the lovely 


vale of the Aire, on the northern bank of the 
river, and is said to have originated in the 
following circumstances. Hilsted de Lacy, a 
knight in attendance on William I., having 
received a grant of a large portion of the West 


riding of Yorkshire for his services, took up 
his residence at Pontefract, where he built the 
castle within a wall, eight miles in circumference, 
About the year 1147, he was succeeded by his 
son, Henry de Lacy, who, being in a bad state 
of health, made a vow that, if his life should 
be spared, he would erect an abbey in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin and of the Cistercian 
order, and to commemorate his restoration. On 
recovering from his illness, after a conference 
with the Abbot of Fountains, he gave the 
town of Bernoldswick, with its appurtenances, 
for this purpose; and in the year 1152, Alex- 
ander, Prior of Fountains Abbey, having been 
made first Abbot of Kirkstall, entered upon his 
office with twelve monks and ten converts, the 
place being confirmed to him by the Archbishop 
of York. The then Earl of Norfolk subse- 
quently claimed the lordship of Bernoldswick, 
and the Abbot thence held it of him for five 
marks per annum, which was afterwards re- 
mitted at the request of Henry II. 

At a visitation in the year 1301 the monks 
of Kirkstall were reported to possess 216 oxen 
and 160 cows, 152 yearlings and bullocks, 90 
calfs, 4,000 sheep and lambs. 

They wore a white linen cassock or long 
gown, with a scapulary, which was a long nar- 
row piece of stuff thrown over the cassock, and 
hung down before from the shoulders to the 
feet, and sometimes descended down the 
back, terminating in a point; this uniform, they 
said, was enjoined by the virgin in a vision to 
St. Barnard; when they walked abroad, they 
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put over it a black gown and hood of woollen. 
From their dress, they were sometimes called 
white monks, in distinction to the Benedictines, 
or black monks, the most ancient of all monastic 
orders. The habits of the canons were, how- 
ever, more expensive, being trimmed with fur, 
and made of fine cloth 3s. a yard—a much 
higher price than the finest broad cloth now 
sells at. 

Respecting gastronomy, the monks have 
always been noted as possessing considerable 
practical knowledge, to the no small endanger- 
ing of their souls; ‘‘ for,” says Peter, an abbot 
of the Benedictines, ‘‘ our brethren despise 
God, and having past all shame, now eat flesh 
all days of the week, except Friday; they run 
here and there, and as kites and vultures, fly 
with great swiftness where the most smoke of 
the kitchen is, or where they smell the best 
roast and boiled. Bacon, cheese, eggs, and 
even fish itself, can no more please their rich 
palates, they only relish the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and in a word, all sorts of flesh and fowl do 
now cover the tables of our holy monks. One 
must for them, beat the bushes with a great 
number of hunters, and chase the pheasants, 
partridges, and ringdoves, for fear the servants 
of God should perish with hunger.” We are 
further informed by G. Cambrenis, that the 
religeus of Canterbury, had daily sixteen cov- 
ers at least of the most costly dainties, and 
such variety and abundance of wine, particu- 
larly claret, that no place could be found for ale. 

The stated times for public religious services 
were at two o’clock in the morning,—matins 
at six o'clock, called the first hour,—then 
prayers at nine, twelve, and three o’clock,— 
vespers at six in the afternoon,—and lastly, 
the completory was sung at seven o'clock at 
night,—after which, till retiring to rest at eight, 
a most profound silence was observed, so that 
if amonk had any thing urgent to communicate, 
he was only allowed to do it by signs, or in so 
low a whisper that a third might not hear. The 
respective hours for dinner and supper, were 
twelve and six o’clock, except on Wednesday 
and Friday, when a fast was observed till three 
in the afternoon, and till six at night through 
the days of Lent. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., the endowments of Kirk- 
stall Abbey, according to Dugdale, were valued 
at 3291. 2s. 1ld., or 5121. 18s. 4d. according 
to Speed. On th® 22d of November 1540 it 
was surrendered by John Ripley, the last abbot, 
by whom the site was granted to Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
heirs, in exchange for other land. The arch- 
bishop, however, subsequently alienated the 


property to Peter Hammond and others, for! with arches springing from them, and intersect- 
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_Ment appears to have been wrought from models 


the use of Thomas, a younger son of the 
archbishop, and his heirs, since which period 
the abbey has passed into various hands, and 
is now, we believe, in the possession of the 
Earl of Cardigan. The most interesting ap- 
proach to the Abbey from Leeds is through 
Burnley, which affords many highly picturesque 
views of the venerable ruin—its roofless walls 
and majestic windows, ‘shorn of its glass of a 
thousand colourings.” In the opinion of Dr, 
Whitaker the great merit of the structure as a 
study for those who are desirous of assigning, 
by internal evidence, a proper date to every 
ancient building, is its unity of design and 
execution. ‘‘ Kirkstall Abbey,” he says, “is 
a monument of the skill, the taste, and the 
perseverance of a single man. Accordingly, 
there are in the original fabric no appearance 
of after thought, no deviations from the first 
plan. Not only the arrangement, the propor- 
tions, and relations of the different apartments 
are rigidly conformed to that peculiar principle 
which prevailed in the construction of religious 
houses, erected for, rather than at the expense, 
of the monks ; but every moulding and orna- 


previously studied and adapted to the general 
plan. Deviating by one step from the pure 
Norman style, the columns of the church are 
massy as the cylinders of the former age, but 
channeled rather than clustered. The capitals 
are Norman, the intercolumniations, though 
narrow, yet nearly one third wider than those 
of the most massy Saxon.” 

The church of the Abbey is built in the 
form of a cross, and the nave and choir are 
intersected by the north and south transepts, 
in both of which there are three side chapels, 
This part had a lofty tower, which remained 
entire until about sixty years ago, when an 
accident occurred which appears to have thus 
originated. The great kitchen of Kirkstall, 
together with a suite of apartments extending 
eastward from the south-east corner of the 
quadrangle towards the foundations of the 
Abbot’s lodgings, is of much later date than! 
the rest ; and an imprudent superstructure on 
the original tower, which rose but little above 
the acute-angled roof, overweighed one of the 
great columns at the intersection, and brought 
down more than two sides of the tower with a 
tremendous crash, the vast heap of ruin still 
lying in the nave. This no doubt added greatly 
to its picturesque effect, but the detachment of 
the great east window from the adjoining walls 
threatened to reduce the whole to ruins. 

The chapter-house is situated on the east 
side of the cloister court, and still remains nearly 
entire. It is supported by too massive pillars, 


ing the roof in a most beautiful manner. Con- 
siderable additions must have been made to it 
after the dissolution of the monasteries, as is 
evident in that part which projects beyond the 
body of the church eastward. Here the gor- 
geous processions set out, grand conclaves met, 
elections were made, and acts of discipline exe- 
cuted ; but a change has come o’er the spirit of 
its dream ; its floor is now trod by wondering 
strangers—the green ivy creeps up its walls— 
and desolation and ruin have marked it as their 
own. The cloister-house, like the church, is 
accessible to strangers only by permission— 
an arrangement rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the walls having suffered from the 
handy-work of the idly curious. 

The refectory was a vaulted room, supported 
by cylindrical columns, each consisting of 
single stones. All that is now left are a few 
pillars peeping from out a mass of ruins—once 
the roof which they supported. The monks’ 
dormitory is supposed by some to have been 
over the set of buildings verging from the south- 
ward to the transepts, ‘while others are of opini- 
on that this part of the monastery was placed 
over the range that communicates with the 
south-west angle of the church. The library 
was situated at the west end of the south side 
of the Abbey, and is entered by a large circular 
arch, thickly overgrown with ivy. Over this 
was the infirmary. 

The cloister-court surroundsa range of build- 
ings, and from this, as Dr. Whitaker observes, 
“the varied perspective, the broken masses of 
alternate light and shade, diversifying the 
gloom, must have been admirably adapted to 
the solemnity of monastic life.” The cloister- 
court is now preserved as a garden, but it was 
formerly used as a cemetery for the monks, and 
not unfrequently by the wealthy laity of the 
surrounding country, who bartered productive 
land for the right of interment in the holy 
ground. Few sepulchral remains are now to 
be seen; a fragment of stone yet exists on 
which little more is visible than the word, 
Ricuarp, in old English characters ; and in 
1802 another was discovered, which had evi- 
dently formed part of amonumental slab to the 
memory of one of the last of the fraternity. 

The shatteredgand desolate walls, at the 
south-east corner of the ruins of the Abbey as 
it now exists, constituted the lord abbot’s re- 
sidence ; adjoining which, on the west, are the 
remains of his private kitchen, and next to 
that the public kitchen. The stones mentioned 
in the churchwardens’ books to have been 
brought from the Abbey in 1583, to repair 
Leeds bridge, were very probably taken from 
this part, for soon after the dissolution of the 
monastery various parts of the materials were 
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carried away piece-meal. The lead from the 
roof, the bells, and every thing of value were 
removed for the King’s use, and subsequently 
the Abbey appears to have been resorted to as 
a quarry. 

On the west side of the scriptorium and 
cloister-court, was a double-arched walk, for 
exercise in unfavourable weather; the north 
gable of this promenade is all that now remains. 
Over it was the dormitory for the lay-brothers. 

South of the Abbey, between it and the river, 
were two tanks or fish preserves, filled up 
within the memory of several now living; their 
situation may even yet be traced. 

Such is Kirkstall Abbey. “‘ It is to the neg- 
lect of two centuries and a half,” it has been ob- 
served, ‘‘to the unregarded growth of ivy, and 
to the maturity of vast elms and other forest trees 
which have been suffered to spring up among 
the walls, that Kirkstall has become, as a single 
object, one of the most picturesque and beauti- 
ful ruins in the kingdom.” Alaric Watts thus 
apostrophizes the Abbey on revisiting it after 
a lapse of many years— 


“ Long years have pass‘d since last I strayed, 
In boyhood, through thy roofless aisle ; 
And watch'd the mists of eve o'ershade 
Day's latest, loveliest smile;— 
And saw the bright, broad, moving moon 
Sail up the sapphire skies of June! 


Steep’d in a flood of golden light,— 
Type of that hour of deep repose,— 
In wan, wild beauty on my sight, 
Thy time-worn tower arose ;— 
Brightening above the wreck of years, 
Like faith amid a world of fears! 


I climbed its dark and dizzy stair, 
And gained its ivy-mantled brow ; 

But broken—ruined—who may dare 
Ascend that pathway now ? 

Life was an upward journey then ;— 

When shall my spirit mount again? 


The steps in youth I loved to tread 
Have sunk beneath the foot of Time; 
Like them, the daring hope that led 
Me, once, to heights sublime,— 
Ambition’s dazzling dream,—is o'er, 
And I may scale those heights no more ! 


But life's gay morn of ecstasy, 

That made thee seem so more than fair,— 
The aspirations wild and high, 

The soul to nobly dare,— 
Oh! where are they, stern ruin! say?— 
Thou dost but echo—Where are they ? 


Farewell !—Be still to other hearts 
What thou wert long ago to mine: 
And, when the blissful dream departs, 
Do thou a beacon shine, 
To guide the mourner, through his tears, 
To the blest scenes of happier years.— 


Farewell !—I ask no richer boon 
Than that my parting hour may be 

Bright as the evening skies of June! 
Thus—thus to fade like thee, 

With heavenly faith’s soul- cheering ray 
To gild with glory my decay !" 
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IRON MINES. 


Mines are pits dug deep in the earth, whence 
are drawn the metal, demi-metals, and other 
mineral substances, such as coal, rock-salt, 
alum, &c. The excavations, from which stones 
are obtained, however deep these may be, are 
all denominated quarries. 

Scripture ascribes the discovery of brass and 
iron, at least the method of working them, to 
Tubal Cain, who lived before the flood. But 
ere these metals could have been subjected to 
the skill of the antediluvian artificer, the 
metalliferous ore must have been extracted from 
the earth, and subjected to some metallurgic 
process, however rude; in other words, the 
invention ascribed to Tubal Cain implies the 
previous existence of mines and mining. This, 
however, has occasioned some perplexity, and 
produced considerable speculation as to the 
causes, whether accidental or otherwise, which 
led to the discovery of mines. The method of 
discovering these is still a matter of so much | 
difficulty that it cannot but appear surprising, | 
how men totally unacquainted with the nature | 
of metals should first come to think of digging | 
them out of the earth in the shape of ore; and | 


extraneous matter with which they have almost 
always been found combined. 

According to the opinions of the ancients, 
this discovery was made by accident ; and indeed 
itis probable, that not only these but all other 
similar discoveries or inventions were the result 
of accident rather than of research and investi- 
gation. Chance brought to light the hidden 
treasure, and a happy thought enabled some 
shrewd observer to turn the casual disclosure to 
account. Even in modern times, we know 
that many mines have been discovered in this 
manner; as for example, in sea cliffs rent by 
the violence of the waves amongst broken and 
craggy rocks, by the washing of the tide, or by 
floods, by torrents of water issuing from the 
hills or mountains ; by the wearing down of 
roads, and sometimes by volcanic eruptions. 
We cannot give any information to be depended 
upon respecting ancient mines. There is no 
writer with which we are acquainted who treats 
upon the subject; and the detached notices 
which occur in classical authors have not re- 
ceived that anxious and critical examination 
which is indispensably requisite in order to 
arrive at just and accurate conclusions. 

The mineral riches of Great Britain are im- 
mense, and in some respects superior to those 
of any other country, If it cannot boast of 
gold and silver mines, which are sometimes 
found in the poorest countries, it possesses a 


then applying heat to disengage them from the | 


importance to a manufacturing nation. It 
commands an inexhaustible supply of excellent 
coal, which is extensively diffused. Its tin 
mines are the most productive of any in Europe. 
It has also very valuable mines of copper, lead, 
iron, manganese, and other substances; and 
its salt springs and strata of fossil salt are alone 
sufficient to supply the whole world for an 
indefinite period. The most valuable minerals 
are situated in the western and northern parts 
of England, and in the southern and middle 
parts of Scotland. The English mines are con- 
sidered by far the most important. 

Iron, which is one of the most useful, is also 
one of the most abundant of the metals. Of 
all minerals, indeed, it is the most universally 
diffused, and exists in every different state, the 
native alone excepted, in which metallic ores 
are found. Its presence may be detected in 
every kind of soil, and in every kind of rock, 
in a greater or smaller proportion ; and it is to 
be met with in every region of the earth. The 
ores of iron arericher, purer, and more abundant 
in the northern than in the southern parts of 
the earth. As there are few countries in the 
world which do not contain mines of iron, so in 
most of them some progress has been made in 
extracting the ores, and converting them to the 
various useful purposes for which this metal 
is above all others adapted from its peculiar 
qualities. 

But this double process can only be carried 
on to any extent or with any degree of success, 
in those countries where fuel exists in almost 
equal abundance with the ore. 

Iron has been wrought in England since the 
time of the Romans, by whom works were 
established in the forest of Dean, in Gloucester- 
shire. In Kent and Sussex, countries well 
supplied not only with iron ores, but also with 
timber—the only species of fuel then used in 
the furnaces—works were also established at a 
very early period. But the production of iron 
was long retarded from the nature of the fuel 
employed in smelting. Complaints were early 
made of the destruction of timber by iron- 
works. In the reign of Elizabeth, the decrease 
of timber excited a great deal of attention; 
and in 1581, an act was passed prohibiting the 
manufacturers of iron from uging any but small 
wood, and from establishing new works in any 
place within twenty-two miles of the city of 
London, and fourteen of the river Thames, as 
also in several parts of the county of Sussex. 
Soon afterwards, Edward Lord Dudley invented 
a process for smelting iron with pit-coal instead 
of timber, and obtained a patent for his inven- 
tion. But the works of the inventor were 
destroyed by an ignorant rabble, and he was 


species of mineral wealth which is of still more 


nearly ruined by his efforts to introduce and 
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perfect a process which has eventually proved 
of immense benefit to the country. Necessity 
is always the mother of art. The great scarcity 
of timber, and the increasing demand for iron, 
induced some ingenious person, about 1700, to 
consider more closely Lord Dudley’s process. 
This was now revived, and about the time 
mentioned, iron was made at Colebrooke Dale, 
and in other places by means of pit-coal, and 
proved to be of as good quality as that made 
with timber. From this period, the business 
steadily increased, though at first its progress 
was comparatively slow; and the great demand 
for iron, occasioned by the late war, gave an 
extraordinary stimulus to the manufacture, 
which has now become one of vast importance, 
and great value. In 1740, the quantity of 
pig-iron produced in England, amounted to 
17,000 tons, produced by fifty furnaces. In 
1750, it had increased to 22,000 tons; in 1788, 
to 68,000 tons, produced by eighty-five furnaces ; 
and the consumption thus increased, so that in 
the year 1830 it amounted to 678,417 tons, by 
three hundred and seventy-six furnaces. And 
asin the numerous modern constructions it forms 
a great portion of the material, we could not 
venture to estimate its future production and 
requisition. 

It appears that its total value in a year, 
amounts to somewhat like four millions and a 
half; and if to this be added another million 
and a quarter expended for the labour of con- 
verting pig-iron into bar-iron, the manufacture 
will be worth between five and six millions 
annually, The Swedish iron is used for the 
manufacture of steel. The total number of 
persons in the manufacture of iron has been 
estimated at 207,000 to 240,000. The iron- 
works of South Wales and Monmouthshire are 
comprised in a range of country extending in 
the direction of north-west and south-east, 
about twenty-five miles from one extremity to 
another. The most extensive works are at 
Merthyr Tydvil, from which there is a con- 
tinued line of furnaces. About fifty or sixty 
years since, Merthyr Tydvil was an insignificant 
village. It seldom happens that all the furnaces 
at any of the works are in blast at the same 
time, one at least being usually extinguished, 
and under repair. The general average is about 
fifty tons a week from each; but instances 
have occurred where, from favourable circum- 
stances, asingle furnace has produced a hundred 
tons in that interval. 

The furnaces at the Cyfantha works, are 
blown by means of a fine steam-engine of fifty- 
horse power, constructed by Bolton and Watt, 
and also by an overshot water-wheel of fifty 
feet in diameter, which equals the steam-engine 
in power. This wheel was formed by Mr. 


Watkin George, at that time a mechanic em- 
ployed about the works, but since deservedly 
rewarded for his talents. 

The following description of iron making, is 
afforded us by one long engaged in its manu- 
facture. 

Ironstone previous to being used in the 
furnace undergoes a process called calcining, 
which is performed in kilns, similar to those 
used for burning lime, in order that the sulphur 
and other foreign principles which are combined 
with the ore, may be discharged. The coal is 
likewise coaked on a principle nearly similar to 
that of making charcoal. The limestone is 
generally used in the state it comes from the 
rock. The loss in weight sustained in the 
calcining of ironstone, is from twenty-six to 
thirty per cent, that of coal from forty-five to 
fifty. When these materials are brought into 
the state above mentioned, they are fit for use 
in the furnace; the inside of this building is 
circular, tapering like a cone, from forty to fifty 
feet high. After the furnace is thoroughly 
heated and dried, it is filled with coke and set 
on fire at the bottom; when the fire has made 
its way through this body of coke, a quantity 
of calcined mine with limestone is put on the 
coke; a small quantity of coke is then taken 
from the bottom of the furnace, which causes 
it to sink at the top, and the space is filled up 
with fresh coke, the addition of mine and lime-- 
stone. The process is continued till such time 
as the furnace becomes one continued stratum 
of coke, ironstone, and limestone. When this 
is the case, the bottom part is shut up, except 
a hole for the introduction of a blow-pipe, and 
another for the cinders to flow off. The blast is 
now applied, and continued blowing from 
eighteen to twenty hours, by which time a 
quantity of iron collects in the hearth; when 
full, it is let off into moulds, and the furnace 
is kept filled with the materials as before. This 
is the first stage of iron making, and the 
material produced is called pig-iron. : 

It is then taken to a place called a finery, 
where a strong blast is used. Here it is melted 
with coke in a slow fire, and when brought to 
a very fluid state is let off into mou'ds; this is 
called finer’s metal. 

In the next and last process, the metal which 
is very brittle is broken into small pieces, and 
thrown into an air furnace, by the workmen, 
called a puddling furnace; here it is exposed 
to a violent heat until it melts; the men now 
keep stirring it about, and expose it to a current 
of air, by which process it loses its brittleness, 
and becomes malleable. When they judge it 
sufficiently worked, they divide the mass into 
balls from 80 lbs. to 100 lbs., and either run 
it through heavy iron rollers, or beat it with a 
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large hammer of three tons weight; it is again 
heated and drawn through iron rollers, and the 
iron produced is called merchant bars. 


MANCHESTER AS IT WAS.—No. I. 
continued. 
THE MARKET PLACE IN 182], 

The prices of commodities in general use are 
inseparably connected with our subject, and 
possess such a common and household interest 
as to demand a passing notice at least, if only 
for the purpose of correcting the erroneous 
notion that the necessaries of life are now con- 
siderably dearer than at earlier periods of our 
history. 

Dr. Whitaker states, “‘that under the gov- 
ernment of the Saxons, in the close of the 
seventh and beginning of the eighth century, 
the first year’s board of a foundling was 2s. 64., 
equal in comparative modern value to £7 10s. 
—the third year was £37 10s., which is about 
the sum charged now for a boarding school 
miss in her teens. In the middle of the tenth 
century, the price of a goose or a hen was Id., 
equal to 5s.—an iron pot 2Us. present value— 
a pair of shoes 20s.—a pair of small clothes 
40s.—a coat 120s.” 

Mr. Baines has, at a great expense of labour, 
furnished in his history of this county a chro- 
nological table of prices and wages from A.D. 
1202 to 1576, from which he deduces this im- 
portant fact, that from the first date to the pre- 
sent (unfavourable seasons apart) the average 
wages of adult labour has generally been in 
the proportion of a peck of wheat per day. 
“In large towns the price of manufacturing 
labour has often been higher, and in seme cases 
(especially among weavers) much lower, but as 


a standard, none can approach nearer than the | 


one above suggested.” 

How much of the local and personal history 
of a town and iis inhabitants may be learned 
in the inns of its Market Place! ‘ lere 
drouthy nei; ghbours, neighbours meet,’ 
when their potati ons have melted down the 
reserve and caution of sober life, 


become loquacious, and whether public or 


parish politics are the theme, the battles of | 
parties are fought again with new vigour, and | 


are sustained by facts and illustrations which 
statesmen and leaders never dreamt of ;—the | 
ancestry, possessions, rental, collateral branches | 
and domestic history of adjacent families of | 
note are discussed and settled with heraldic 
precision ;—the prices of merchandise at home 
and abroad—the difficulties of a campaign— | 
the merits of a equal | 


ability conned and disposed of ; indeed, previous 
to the establishment of newspapers, a market 
inn and its host must have been the great mag- 
azine for the intelligence of the district and 
the empire. Such, doubtless, was the Bull’s 
Head Inn in our Market Place, where, over 
the arched way leading to its long frequented 
parlour, may still be seen the gruff countenance 
of its ancient sign, although the premises are 
now encroached upon and contracted, like every 
other place about the market. Here, in 1720, 
was formed the earliest club recorded in Man- 
chester, which, although composed of the most 
opulent manufacturers, contrasts strongly with 
the Union Club of their descendants; the 
evening expenses of each person being then 
limited to fourpence halfpenny—fourpence for 


and | 


the taciturn | 


ale and the halfpenny for tobacco; at a much 
later period sixpennyworth of punch and a 
paper or two were deemed sufficient for an 
evening’s tavern expenditure. Dr. Aikin in- 
forms us that, when he visited Manchester at 
the close of the last century, Mr. John Shaw, 
who for upwards of fifty years kept the Bull's 
Head, daily entertained a large company of the 
respectable Manchester tradesmen, who met 
about six o’clock in the evening, and according 
to rule, called for sixpennyworth of punch.— 
Here news of the town were then discussed 
until eight o'clock, when every person was 
requested to quit the house, as no liquor was 
ever served after that hour, and should any 
presume to stop later, the host brought out a 
whip with a long lash, and proclaiming aloud, 
** Past eight o’clock, gentlemen,” soon cleared 
his house. 

Strange as this may sound to modern ears 
polite, Mr. Shaw frequently received the 
| thanks of the ladies of Manchester for this 
/excellent regulation, nor was any one a 
greater favourite with the townsmen than 
this respectable old man. With the Bul!'s 
Head, even within the last century, many im- 
portant events in the history of the town are 
associated. During the celebrated year 1745, 
| when Prince Charles Edward Stuart established 
himself in Manchester, and was here formally 
, proclaimed as King James III., from two to 
three hundred young men were induced to join 
his standard, and formed the Manchester regi- 


/ment, of which Francis Townley, Esq., was 
appointed commander, and the Bull’s Head 
Inn was selected as their head quarters. The 
names of the other officers have been preserved 
by Mr. Baines, who states that ‘“ before the 
Manchester regiment entered upon their cam- 
| paign they had the honour to be reviewed by 
| their Prince the young chevalier ; and Colonel 
Townley, as if forseeing their destiny, selected 
ithe churchyard for the field of review.” The 


| 
| 
| | 


disastrous termination of a career thus omi- 
nously begun is well known, and it may 
suffice to state that after their execution in 
London for high treason and rebellion, the 
heads of Captain Thomas Deacon and Adjutant 
Syddal were brought down to Maxchester, and 
stuck upon the old Exchange, where they re- 
mained about a week, execrated by many and 
by others reverenced as martyrs. Among the 
latter, one has embalmed their memory with 
the following quaint lines :— 
“ The Deel has set your heads to view, 
And stickt them upon poles ; 

Poor Deel! ‘twas all that he could do, 

Since God has ta’en their souls.” 

The other officers of the Manchester regiment, 
with the exception of Charles Deacon,* shared 
the same miserable fate. In addition to other 
circumstances, the case of Captain Dawson 
acquired a melancholy interest from a peculiar 
circumstance, which is commemorated by Shen- 
stone, the poet. He was, as it appears, be- 
trothed to a young lady, who, in the phrenzy 
of despair, resolved on accompanying him to 
the place of execution. She persisted in her 
resolution, and witnessed the fate of her un- 
fortunate lover without any apparent emotion, 
or, at least, with a calm and steady eye; but 
nature sunk beneath the effort,— 

“ The dismal scene was o'er und past, 
The lover's mournful hearse retir'd, 
The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, sighing forth his name, expired.” 

The comparative internal repose which fol- 
lowed the total overthrow of the exiled dynasty 
of the Stuarts, soon led to increased attention 
to the growing evils and wants of a constantly 
extending town like Manchester, and the Bull’s 
Head became the meeting place for the genuine 
patriots who applied their time and energies 
to the introduction of a system of municipal 
government and for the due administration of 
police. From this ancient rendezvous emanated 
the plans for widening many of the public 
thoroughfares, for lighting and watching the 
streets, and all the varied appliances necessary 
for the comfort and security of the inhabitants, 
which have since resulted in the present im- 
proved and rapidly improving character of the 
town. 

Nor was the religious and moral elevation of 
the then juvenile population overlooked,—at 
the Bull’s Head again we find ‘liberal hearts 
devising liberal things” for future generations, 
the benefits of which human eloquence would 
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fail to decribe and mere worldly wisdom cannot | 
justly estimate. 


Mr. Everett, in his Panorama of Manchester, | 
attaching a Christian importance to this subject, | 
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has taken great pains to trace out the early 
history of Sunday schools in Manchester; he 
observes, ‘‘ It is not certain by whom, or in 
what part of the town, the first Sunday school 
was opened in Manchester ; but the individual 
who first directed the attention of the public 
to the establishment and maintenance of such 
institutions in this place, was the late Dr. 
Bayley, of St. James’s Church. With a view 
to this object he drew up and circulated, ‘An 
address to the public on Sunday schools,’ 
which address appeared in the Manchester 
papers, with the following official sanction :— 
** Manchester, Aug. 10, 1784. 

“‘ The Boroughreeve and Constables of Man- 
chester beg leave to recommend the following 
address to the notice of the public. The plan 
of establishing Sunday schools meets with 
their hearty approbation ; and they should be 
happy, in concurrence with the principal in- 
habitants of the town, to lend their assistance 
and support to so laudable a charity. A meet- 
ing of the gentlemen who wish to promote this 
institution, is desired on Friday, the 27th inst. 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, at Mr. Shaw’s, 
the Bull’s Head Inn. The attendance of the 
Clergy is particularly requested. 

Tuomas Jounson, Boroughreeve. 
eENRY Norris, 

“In consequence of this notice, ‘ a numer- 
ous and respectable meeting was held on the 
27th of August, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the scheme for encouraging Sun- 
day schools; when it was unanimously resolved, 
—lst. That these schools are a most laudable 
institution, and worthy of all possible encour- 
agement. 2, That a subscription be imme- 
diately entered into, and books opened at Mr. 
Harrop’s, at Mr. Shaw’s, and at Mr. Newton’s, 
to receive the contributions, or any casual 
benelactions, from all such people as are disposed 
to promote this excellent undertaking. 3. 
That the ministers of all the different churches 
and chapels in the town be waited upon, and 
requested to preach a sermon for the benefit of 
this charity, to their respective congregations. 
4, That this meeting be adjourned till Friday, 
the 24th of September next, at eleven o'clock 
in the morning, when a committee are to be 
appointed for the management of this business, 
and such other regulations made, as may ap- 
pear to the subscribers at large necessary and 
expedient. 

Tuomas Jonnson, Boroughreeve. 
Joun KEARSLEY, ? 
Henry Norris, 

It has become fashionable with writers of 


| popular education in the present day, to under- 


* He was convicted of high treason; but was reprieved | : . A 
value the instruction and the social benefit 


and afterwards pardoned. 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
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conferred - the institution of Sunday Schools, 
and unfairly to contrast their effects with what 
might have been achieved by a systematic 
course of daily training; but desirable as the 
latter may be, the very wish to establish it, 
springs as a collateral benefit from the estab- 
lishment of the former, nor can we calculate the 
tremendous consequences which might have 
followed from the amazing rapid spread of the 
population of this district within the last half 
century, without the thousand restraining, 
humanising, and elevating influences which 
have penetrated through every grade of society 
by the instrumentality of these inestimable 
institutions, which in the Borough of Man- 
chester and Salford, have included no fewer than 
43,000 scholars, according to the returns ob- 
tained by the Statistical Society in 1825. 

Our Market-place presents other varied 
claims upon our notice, but we must conclude 
with one which the engraving in our last 
Number suggests, and which it would be un- 
pardonable in us to overlook. From the 
building, with the projecting staircase, already 
referred to, was issued the first literary perio- 
dical which graced the annals of Manchester, 
under the title of ‘‘ Whitworth’s Manchester 
Gazette,” and the first number of which appeared 
on the 22d December, 1730. It soon after- 
wards acquired the name of the Manchester 
Magazine, and continued to be published 
weekly until some time after the Rebellion, 
when it was discontinued; in reference to which 
event we have an early illustration of the abuse 
of the boasted liberty of the press, when its 
conductors availed themselves of its power to 
scrutinise the motives and blazon the innocent 
errors or frailties of their neighbours. Whit* 
worth’s Manchester Magazine of Sept. 23,1746 
stated that Dr. Deacon, the father of the ill- 
fated Captain Deacon, as well as other ardent 
friends of the Pretender, never passed the Ex- 
change without making a profound obeisance. 
This ill-judged exposure of what might only 
be a slight relief to a father’s heart surcharged 
with parental sorrow, was copied into the 
Whitehall Evening Post of October 11th, and 
led to a defence of the Doctor in the Chester 
Courant, November 20th in the same year, 
where it is stated that ‘‘ Dr. Deacon lately at- 
tending a funeral, which necessarily brought 
him by the end of the Exchange, and observ- 
ing some of Mr. Whitworth’s family ready 
planted to take notice of him, to let the world 
see that he would not be directed in his beha- 
viour by a common news-printer, concerning 
a thing of itself indifferent, pulled off his hat; 
and to show our great censor of manners how 
much he despised his sentence, and how little 
he feared being recorded in his magazine, said 


aloud, ‘ You may now put me in print again, if 
you will;? which our news-writer accordingly 
did. This occasioned the following Epigram ; 
Gre—at News! gre—at News! Manchester weekly News! 
Here! Here! what is tiere in it, prithee ?—Blews! 

Yo never heard the like afore, mon ?— Why ?— 
Th’ Doctor has poo’d his Rebbil hat off twy ! 

Poh! and what then ?—Nay, houd, its not a proper 

Time for that secret yet ;—come, gi’ me th’ copper.— 

‘Tis there.—Well, yo'st ha’ th’ bottom on it soon ; 

We'n print—how often he poos off his shoon!” 


The magazine was followed by the ‘ Mer- 
eury,” which was published by Mr. Joseph 
Harrop, son-in-law to Mr. Whitworth, to whose 
premises and business he succeeded. The first 
number appeared March 3,1752; and although 
the announcementof Mr. Harrop’ s intention had 
induced the mushroom growth of one paper, the 
Manchester Journal,’’ which was published 
on the previous day, and of several other 
rivals, the Mercury outlived all its competi- 
tors, and continued weekly to issue from the 
Market Place, for the information and instruc- 
tion of the inhabitants, until a short period 
before the removal of its venerable office, when 
it became merged in the Manchester Guardian. 

The “ Manchester Chronicle” appeared, June 
23rd, 1781, under the auspices of Mr. Charles 
Wheeler. The ‘‘ Manchester Herald” was begun 
March 31st, 1792, but was continued only fora 
year. The ‘‘ Gazette” was originally published 
by Messrs. Bowden and Cowdroy in 1795, and 
afterwards by Mr. Cowdroy alone, and finally 
by Mr. Archibald Prentice. It is now merged 
in the ‘‘ Manchester Times.” In January, 1803, 
the “ Telegraph” appeared, which was succeeded 
by the Mercantile Gazette, and Manchester and 
Liverpool Daily Advertiser.” In June, 1804, the 
** British Volunteer” was published. Next fol- 
lowed the ‘* Mail,” the first number appearing 
January Ist, 1805, under the auspices of Mr. 
Joseph Aston. This paper was succeeded in 
September, 1809, by the ‘‘ Exchange Herald.” 
The ‘‘ Manchester Magazine, or Chronicle of the 
Times,” was a monthly publication continued 
through the years 1814-16. In January, 1817, 
Mr. C. H. Cowdroy started the ‘‘ Manchester 
Courier,” which was followed in January, 1818, 
by another paper. The latter, having passed 
through various hands, was discontinued in 1821. 

The papers now published in Manchester 
are as follows: 


The Chronicle..... 1781 
The Guardian...... 1821 
The Courier 1825 
The Times ........ 1828 


The Advertiser ....1828 
And last, in the present year, among various 
other miscellanies, but, in the estimation of 
our gentle readers, we trust, not least, stands 
Bradshaw’s Manchester Journal.” 
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THE WIFE. 
(From the Sketch Book.) 


“ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ; 
The violet’s bed’s not sweeter !”— Middleton. 


I have often had occasion to remark the 
fortitude with which women sustain the most 
overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those dis- 
asters which break down the spirit of a man, 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call 
forth all the energies of the softer sex, and 
give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches to sub- 
limity. Nothing can be more touching than 
to behold a soft and tender female, who has 
been all weakness and dependence, and alive 
to every trivial roughness while treading the 
prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force, to be the comforter and supporter 
of her husband under misfortune, and abiding 
with unshrinking firmness the bitterest blasts 
of adversity. 

As the vine which has long twined its grate- 
ful foliage round the oak, and been lifted up 
by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
shattered boughs; so is it beautifully ordered 
by Providence, that woman, who is the mere 
dependent and ornament of man in his happier 
hours, should be his stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden calamity; winding herself 
into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head and binding up 
the broken heart. 

I was sometime since congratulating a friend, 
who had around him a blooming family, knit 
together in the strongest affection: ‘I can wish 
you no better lot,’”’ said he with enthusiasm, 
“than to have a wife and children.—If you are 
prosperous, there they are to share your pros- 
perity; if otherwise, there they are to comfort 
you.” And, indeed, I have observed that a 
married man, falling into misfortune, is more 
apt to retrieve his situation in the world than 
a single one; partly because he is stimulated 
to exertion by the necessities of the helpless 
and beloved beings who depend upon him for 
subsistence; but chiefly because his spirits are 
soothed and relieved by domestic endearments 
and his self-respect kept alive by finding that, 
though all abroad is darkness and humiliation, 
yet there is still a little world of love at home, 
of which he is the rnonarch. Whereas a single 
man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect ; to 
fancy himself lonely and abandoned, and his 
heart to fall to ruin, like some deserted man- 
sion, for want of an inhabitant. ~ 


These observations call to mind a little do- 
mestic story, of which I was once a witness. 
My intimate friend, Leslie, had married a 
beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of fashionable life. 
She had, it is true, no fortune, but that of my 
friend was ample; and he delighted in the 
anticipation of indulging her in every elegant 
pursuit, and administering to those delicate 
tastes and fancies which spread a kind of witch- 
ery about the sex.—‘‘ Thy life,” said he, 
‘* shall be like a fairy tale.” 

The very difference in their characters pro- 
duced a harmonious combination: he was of a 
romantic and somewhat serious cast; she was 
all life and gladness. I have often observed 
the mute rapture with which he would gaze 
upon her in company, of which her sprightly 
powers made her the delight; and how, in the 
midst of applause, her eyes would turn to him, 
as if there alone she sought favour and accep- 
tance. When leaning on his arm her slender 
form contrasted finely to his tall manly person. 
The fond confiding air with which she looked 
up to him, seemed to call forth a flush of tri- 
umphant pride and cherishing tenderness, as if 
he doated on his lovely burden for its very 
helplessness. Never did a couple set out on 
the flowery path of early and well suited mar- 
riage with a fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was the mishap of my friend however to 
have embarked his fortune in large speculations ; 
and he had not been married many months, 
when, by a succession of sudden disasters, it 
was swept from him, and he found himself 
almost reduced to a penny. For a time he 
kept his situation to himself, and went about 
with a haggard countenance and a breaking 
heart. His life was but a protracted agony ; 
and what rendered it more insupportable was 
the necessity of keeping up a smile in the pre- 
sence of his wife; for he could not bring him- 
self to overwhelm her with the news. She 
saw, however, with the quick eyes of affection, 
that all was not well with him. She marked 
his altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not 
to be deceived by his sickly and vapid attempts 
at cheerfulness. She tasked all her sprightly 
powers and tender blandishments to win him 
back to happiness; but she only drove the 
harrow deeper into his soul. The more he saw 
cause to love her, the more torturing was the 
thought that he was soon to make her wretched. 
A little while, thought he, and the smile will 
vanish from that cheek—the song will die away 
from those lips—the lustre of those eyes will 
be quenched with sorrow ;—and the happy 
heart which now beats lightly in that bosom 
will be weighed down, like mine, by the cares 
and miseries of the world. 


| 
| | 
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At length he came to see me and related his 
whole situation in a tone of the deepest de- 
spair. When I had heard him through, I en- 
quired, ‘‘ Does your wife know all this ?’”— 
At the question he burst into an agony of tears. 
“* For God’s sake!” cried he, ‘if you have any 
pity on me, don’t mention my wife; it is the 
thought of her that drives me almost to mad- 
ness!” 

“And why not,” said I, “‘ she must know it 
sooner or later; you cannot keep it long from 
her, and the intelligence may break upon her 
in a more startling manner, if imparted by 
yourself; for the accents of those we love 
soften the harshest tidings. Besides, you are 
depriving yourself of the comforts of her sym- 
pathy; and not merely that, but endangering 
the only bond which can keep hearts together 
—an unreserved community of thought and 
feeling. She will soon perceive that something 
is preying upon your mind; and true love will 
not brook reserve; it feels undervalued and 
outraged, when even the sorrows of those it 
loves are concealed from it.” 

“Oh, but, my friend! to think what a blow 
I am to give to all her future prospects—how 
I am to strike her very soul to the earth, by 
telling her that her husband is a beggar ;—that 
she is to forego all the elegancies of life—all 
the pleasures of society—to shrink with me 
into indigence and obscurity. To tell her I 
have dragged her down from the sphere in 
which she might have continued to move with 
constant brightness—the light of every eye, the 
admiration of every heart !—How can she bear 
poverty? she has been brought up in all the 
refinements of opulence. How can she _ bear 
neglect? she has been the idol of society. 
Oh, it will break her heart—it will break her 
heart !—” 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it 
have its flow; for sorrow relieves itself by 
words. When the paroxysm had subsided, 
and he had relapsed into moody silence, I re- 
sumed the subject gently, and urged him to 


break his situation at once to his wife. He 
shook his head mournfully, but positively. 
“* But how are you to keep it from her? It 


is necessary that she should know it, that you 
may take the steps proper for the alteration of 
your circumstances. You must change your 
style of living—nay,” observing a pang to pass 
across his countenance, “don’t let that afflict 
you. Iam sure you never placed your hap- 
piness in an outward show—you have yet 
friends, warm friends, who will not think the 
worse of you for being less splendidly lodged: 
and surely it does not require a palace to be 
happy with Mary—” 

“] could be happy with her,” cried he con- 
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vulsively, “in a hovel—I could go down with 
her to poverty and the dust!—I could—I 
could—God bless her !—God bless her !”’ cried 
he, bursting into a transport of grief and ten- 
derness. 

‘** And believe me, my friend,” said I, step- 
ping up and grasping him warmly by the hand, 
‘believe me she can be the same from you. 
Aye more: it will be a source of pride and 
triumph to her—it will call forth all the latent 
energies and fervent sympathies of her nature ; 
for she will rejoice to prove that she loves you 
for yourself. There is in every true woman's 
| heart, a spark of heavenly fire, which lies 
| dormant in the broad daylight of prosperity ; 
but which kindles up and blazes in the dark 
hour of adversity. No man knows what the 
wife of his bosom is—no man knows what a 
ministering angel she is—until he has gone 
with her through the fiery trials of this world.” 

There was something in the earnestness of 
my manner, and this figurative language, that 
caught the excited imagination of Leslie. I 
knew the auditor I had to deal with; and fol- 
lowing up the impression I had made, I finished 
by persuading him to go home and unburden 
his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I said, 
I felt some little solicitude for the result. Who 
can calculate on the fortitude of one whose 
whole life has been a roundof pleasure? Her 
gay spirits might revolt at the dark downward 
path of low humility suddenly pointed out 
before her, and might cling to the sunny re- 
gions in which they had hitherto revelled. 
Besides, ruin in fashionable life is accompanied 
by many galling mortifications, to which in 
other ranks it is a stranger.—In short, I could 
not meet Leslie the next morning without 
trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 

‘** And how did she bear it!” 

‘** Like an angel! It seemed rather to bea 
relief to her mind, for she threw her arms 
round my neck, and asked if that was all that 
had lately made me unhappy? But poor girl,” 
continued he, ‘‘ she cannot realize the change 
we are to undergo. She has no idea of poverty 
but in the abstract; she has only read of it | 
in poetry, where it is allied to love. She feels 
as yet no privation; she suffers no loss of ac- 
customed conveniences or elegancies. When 
we come practically to experience its sordid 
cares, its paltry wants, its petty humiliations 
—then will be the real trial.” 

* But,” said I, “now that you have got over 
the severest task, that of breaking it to her, 
the sooner you let the world into the secret the 
better. The disclosure may be mortifying; 
but then it is a single misery, and soon over ; 
whereas you suffer it, in anticipation every 


hour of the day. It is not poverty so much 
as pretence that harasses a ruined man—the 
struggle between a proud mind and an empty 
purse—the keeping up a hollow show that 
must soon come to an end. Have the courage 
to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting.”’ On this point I found Leslie 
perfectly prepared. He had no false pride 
himself, and as to his wife, she was only 
anxious to conform to their altered fortunes. 
Some days afterwards he called upon me in 
the evening. He had disposed of his dwelling 
house, and taken a small cottage in the coun- 
try, a few miles from town. He had been 
busied all day in sending out furniture. The 
new establishment required few articles, and 
those of the simplest kind. All the splendid 
furniture of the late residence had been sold, 
excepting his wife’s harp. That, he said, was 
too closely associated with the idea of himself; 
for some of the sweetest moments of their 
courtship were those when he leaned over that 
instrument, and listened to the melting tones 
of her voice. I could not but smile at this 
instance of gallantry in a doating husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage where 
his wife had been all day superintending its 
arrangement, My feelings had become strongly 
interested in the progress of his family story, 
and as it was a fine evening I offered to accom- 
pany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
and as he walked out fell into a fit of gloomy 
musing. 

** Poor Mary!” at length broke with a heavy 
sigh from his lips. 

“And what of her?” asked I, “has any 
thing happened to her?” 

“What!” said he, darting an impatient glance, 
“is it nothing to be reduced to this paltry 
situation—to be caged in a miserable cottage— 
to be obliged to toil almost in the menial con- 
cerns of her wretched habitation?” 

** Has she then repined at the change?” 

‘** Repined! she has been nothing but sweet- 
ness and good humour. Indeed she seems in 
better spirits than I have ever known her; she 
has been to me all love and tenderness and 
comfort.” 

* Admirable girl,” exclaimed I, ‘ you call 
yourself poor, my friend; you never were so 
rich—you never knew ihe boundless treasures 
of excellence you possessed in that woman.” 

“Oh! but, my friend, if this first meeting 
at the cottage were over, I think I should then 
be comfortable. But this is the first day of 
real experience: she has been introduced to an 
humble dwelling—she has been employed all 
day in arranging its miserable equipments— 
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of domestic employments—she has, for the 
first time, looked round her on a home desti- 
tute of every thing elegant—almost of every 
thing convenient; and may now be sitting 
down exhausted and spiritless, brooding over 
a prospect of future poverty.” 

There was a degree of probability that I 
could not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 


After turning from the main road up a nar- 
row lane, so thickly shaded with forest trees 
as to give it an air of seclusion, we came in 
sight of the cottage. It was humble enough 
in its appearance tor the most pastoral poet ; 
and yet it had a pleasing rural look. <A wild 
vine had overrun one end with a profusion of 
foliage: the trees threw their branches 
gracefully over it; and I observed several pots 
of flowers gracefully disposed about the door, 
and in the grass plot in front. A small wicket 
gate opened upon a footpath that led round 
through some shrubbery to the door. Just as 
we approached we heard the sound of music— 
Leslie grasped my arm : we paused and listened. 
It was Mary’s voice singing, in a style of the 
most touching simplicity, a little air of which 
her husband was peculiarly fond. 


I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. 
He stepped forward to hear more distinctly. 
His step made a noise on the gravel walk. A 
bright beautiful face glanced out at the window 
and vanished—a light footstep was heard—and 
Mary came tripping forth to meet us. She 
was in a pretty rural dress of white; a few 
wild flowers were twisted in her fine hair; a 
fresh bloom was on her cheek; her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles—I had never 
seen her look so lovely. 

‘* My dear George,” cried she, ‘‘1 am so 
glad you are come; I have been watching and 
watching for you; and running down the lane, 
and looking out for you. I have set outa 
table under a beautiful tree behind the cottage ; 
and I have been gathering some of the most 
delicious strawberries, for | know you are fond 
of them—and we have such excellent cream— 
Oh!” said she, putting her arm within his, and 
looking up brightly in his face, “Oh, we shall 
be so happy !” 

Poor Leslie was overcome.—He caught her 
to his bosom—he folded his arms round her— 
he kissed her again and again—he could not 
speak, but the tears gushed into his eyes ; and 
he has often assured me, though the world has 
since gone prosperously with him, and his life 
has indeed been a happy one, that he has never 
experienced a moment of such unutterable 
felicity. 


She has, for the first time, known the fatigues 
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SLIGHT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Sir Walter Scott, walking one day along the 
banks of Yarrow, where Mungo Park was 
born, saw the traveller throwing stones into the 
water, and anxiously watching the bubbles that 
succeeded. Scott inquired the object of his 
occupation: ‘‘I was thinking,” answered Park, 
‘how often I had thus tried to sound the rivers 
in Africa, by calculating how long a time had 
elapsed before the bubbles rose to the surface.” 
It was a slight circumstance, but the traveller’s 
safety frequently depended upon it. In a 
watch, the mainspring forms a small portion of 
the works, but it impels and governs the whole. 
So it is in the machinery of human life; a 
slight circumstance is permitted by the Divine 
Ruler to derange or to alter it; a giant falls 
by a pebble; a girl, at the door of an inn, 
changes the fortune of an empire. If the nose 
of Cleopatra had been shorter, said Pasal in 
his epigrammatic and brilliant manner, the 
condition of the world would have been differ- 
ent. The Mahomedans have a tradition, that 
when their Prophet concealed himself in Mount 
Shur, his pursuers were deceived by a spider’s 
web, which covered the mouth of the cave. 

Luther might have been a lawyer, had his 
friend and companion, Alexis, escaped the 
thunder-storm at Erfurt; Scotland had wanted 
her stern reformer, if the appeal of the preacher 
had not startled him in the chapel of St. 
Andrew’s Castle; if Mr. Grenville had not 
carried, in 1764, his memorable resolution, as 
to the expediency of changing “ certain stamp 
duties” on the plantations in America, the 
western world might still have bowed to the 
British sceptre. Cowley might never have been 
a poet, if he had not found the Fairy Queen in 
his mother’s parlour; Opie might have perished 
in mute obscurity, if he had not looked over 
the shoulder of his young companion, Mark 
Otes, while he was drawing a butterfly: Giotto, 
one of the early Florentine painters, might 
have continued a rude shepherd boy, if a sheep, 
drawn by him upon a stone, had not attracted 
the notice of Ciambue, as he went that way. 

We trace the same happy influence of Slight 
Circumstances in the history of science. Pascal 
was born with a genius for methematical dis- 
covery; no discouragement could repress his 
eager passion for scientific investigation ; he 
‘ heard a common dinner-plate ring, and imme- 
diately wrote a treatise upon sound. While 
Galileo was studying medicine in the University 
of Pisa, the regular oscillation of a lamp, sus- 
pended from the roof of the cathedral, attracted 
his observation, and led him to consider the 
vibrations of pendulums. Kepler, having 
married a second time, and resembling, perhaps, 


the great Florentine astronomer in his partiality 
to wine, determined to lay in a store from the 
Austrian vineyards ; a difference, however, arose 
between himself and the seller with respect to 
the measurement, and Kepler produced a 
treatise, which has been placed among the 
“earliest specimens of what is now called the 
modern analysis.” The slight circumstance of 
Newton’s observing the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, seen through a prism 
upon a wall, suggested the achromatic telescope, 
and led to the prodigious discoveries in astro- 
nomy. ‘The motion of a speck of dust, it has 
been said, may illustrate causes adequate to 
generate worlds. 

In our common hours of reading, we are 
affected by Slight Circumstances; a page, a 
line, a word, often touches us in a large volume, 
Frederic Schlegel was preparing at Dresden, in 
the winter of 1829, a lecture which he was to 
deliver on the following Wednesday ; the subject 
was, The Extent of Knowledge to which the 
Mind of Man seems capable of attaining. It 
was between ten and eleven o’clock at night 
when he sat down to finish his manuscript. 
One sentence he had begun :—* But the con- 
sumate and the perfect knowledge”—There the 
pen dropped from his fingers, and when the 
clock struck one, the philosopher, the orator, 
and the scholar, was no more. There is some- 
thing solemn and even tremendous in that 
abrupt and mysterious termination—that drop- 
ping of the curtain upon the intellectual scenery, 
which he was about to display to the eyes of 
his audience. ‘‘ The consummate and the perfect 
knowledge”—and lo! even while he is gazing 
through the glass darkly, the mirror of the 
intellect is clouded by a shadow, still blacker, 
and the Angel of Death conducts him into a 
world where the consummate and the perfect 
knowledge can alone be found! 

The light and shade of life are produced by 
Slight Circumstances; a little gleam of sun- 
shine, a little cloud of gloom, usually give the 
tone and colour to its scenery. Let us begin 
with the light. How abundantly are objects 
of consolation scattered about our feet! Mungo 
Park, in his travels through the interior of 
Africa, was plundered by robbers at a village 
called Kooma. Stripped even of his clothes, 
he sat down in despair in the midst of a desert. 
The nearest European settlement lay at a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles. His spirits drooped 
under the vivid sense of his desolation and dis- 
tress. Still, his confidence in the providence 
of God had not entirely forsaken him; and he 
recollected that, even in the wilderness, there 
was the stranger's friend. At this moment, the 
extraordinary beauty of a small moss, in flower, 
irresistibly caught the traveller’s eye. The 
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whole plant, he says, was not larger than the 
top of one of his fingers. He gazed with 
admiration upon the beautiful formation of the 
leaves. ‘‘Can that Being,” thought Park, 
‘who planted, watered, and brought to perfec- 
ticn, in this obscure part of the world, a thing 
which appears of so small importance, look 
with unconcern upon the situation and suffer- 
ings of creatures formed after his own image ?” 
The thought kindled his dying energies, and 
revived his fainting spirit. He started up, 
pursued his journey, and in a short time arrived 
at a small village. What slight circumstance 
could be more beautiful than this ? 

Let us now take an illustration of the shade. 
It has been remarked by philosophical writers, 
that the slightest annoyances in life are often 
the most painful. Ridicule stings more than 
injury. The Narrative of Humboldt may sup- 
ply an illustration. How comfortable must 
people be in the moon!” said a Saliva Indian 
to Father Gumilla; ‘‘ she looks so beautiful and 
so clear, that she must be from moschettoes.” 
We frequently hear exclamations of the same 
character in the walks of life. ‘‘ Man never 
is, but always to be blest.” Some slight 
change of situation or of employment would 
make us happy; and from the want of it we 
are miserable, and burn in perpetual 

Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool. 

Slight Circumstances are our moschettoes. 
Christianity remedies this fretfulness of the 
mind ; it cools that tingling irritability of feel- 
ing, which urges us into scenes of frivolity for 
the mere purpose of change; it teaches us not 
only to endure the difficulties and annoyances 
that surround us, but to endure them with 
placid resignation. In whatsoever situation we 
may be placed, we are to be content. That 
one word carries a sermon within it.—Asiatic 
Journal. 


LIGHT AND DARK MORNINGS. 


In the columns of that venerable “‘ Vox Stel- 
larum,” which still annually announces itself 
as “containing all things fitting for such a 
work,” under the undying editorship of ‘‘ Francis 
Moore, Physician,” who, regretfully be it 
spoken, still holds his oracular sway over the 
minds of thousands, our readers have often 
met with the terms “ clock before the sun,”’ or 
“clock after the sun ;”” and many, besides those 
possessed of sundials, are acquainted with the 
fact that a clock and a sundial seldom indicate 
the same time, and they know the value of the 
information contained in the undying editor’s 
table of the equaticn of time, to those who 
wish to regulate their clocks or watches by the 
sun. 


It is not our purpose to give a long or learned 
dissertation on this subject of the “ equation 
of time,” or to explain at much length the 
different terms used for time’s admeasurement. 
There is solar time, as shown by the sundial; 
and there is mean or true time, as shown by 
the clock. There is the sidereal day, that is, 
the time of the earth’s revolution on its axis, 
or the time that elapses between the southing 
of any star to night and its coming to the 
meridian (southing) the next night, which is 
23 hours and 56 minutes; and there is our 
solar day of 24 hours, that is, 24 hours on an 
average throughout the year. 


Then, we have the astronomical day, com- 
mencing and terminating at noon, and the 
ancient, the original day, commencing and 
terminating in the evening, as in the language 
of holy writ, ‘“‘ And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day ;” which mode of com- 
putation is still observed by the Jews, their 
Sabbath terminating on the evening of our 
‘*seventh day,” at which time they re-open their 
shops, and again commence business; thus 
‘losing,’ as some may say, two days in the 
week, by continuing to observe their own, as 
well as the Christian Sabbath. 


According to the lessons which we were 
taught at school “the sun sets as much after 
6 as it rises before, or as much before as it 
rises after.”’ This is a very useful rule; and 
to such of our younger readers as are not ac- 
quainted with it we recommend a second peru- 
sal. But it applies to 6 o'clock solar time, 
and not to true time; and a person who should 
suppose, on the 13th of October, for instance, 
and the Ist of March, (these two days being 
of the same length) that the sun will rise at 
the same time, by the clock, would find him- 
self half an hour wrong in his reckoning. 


There are only four days in the year on which 
the clock and sun coincide, viz:—the 15th of 
April, the 15th of June, the Ist of September, and 
the 21st of December; and the times of great- 
est variation are, the 10th of February (when 
the clock is 15 minutes before the sun,) and 
the 2nd of November, when the clock is 16 
minutes after the sun, thus making a difference 
of half an hour between the two extremes: 
and it is to this as the cause of our “ light” or 
‘“‘dark”’ mornings or evenings that we wish to 
direct the attention of our readers. 


The subjoined table gives the time of sun- 
rise and sunset at Manchester, latitude 53° 29” 
North, longitude 2° 13’ West, three times each 
month, both in solar and mean time; and in 
opposite columns are shown the days of corre- 
sponding length at the two seasons of the year, 
Thus, on the 21st of February, and the 21st 
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of October, the sun rises at 55 minutes after 
6, solar time; and both days are of equal 
length, ten hours and ten minutes; and, in 
solar time, the sun sets as much before 6, as it 
rises after, on both these days; but if we take 
the clock time, we shall find that he rises half 
an hour later on the 21st of February, than on 
the 21st of October; for in February the clock 
is 14 minutes before the sun; and consequently, 
by clock time, he rises 9 minutes after 7, and 
the mornings are “ dark.” In October, on the 
contrary, although the day is precisely the 
same length, yet, the clock being 16 minutes 
after the sun, he rises 39 minutes after 6; and 
the mornings are “light;” and at this season 
of the year early risers reap the benefit of this 
phenomenon of nature. 

It will be seen from the above, that when 
the clock is before the sun, the mornings are 
“dark,” and the evenings and when 
the clock is after the sun the mornings are 
“light,” and the evenings “dark.” In fact, 
the “‘ equation of time,” causes such a variation 
between the clock and the sun, that on two 
days of the year, of precisely the same length, 
the sun may rise half an hour earlier one day 
than the other. See Ist February and 10th 
November, in the table. 

In May and August the equation is reversed, 


Tas_e of Sunrise and Sunset, at MANcHESTER, both in Solar and Mean Time, on Days of 
EQUAL LENGTH, at opposite Seasons of the year. 


Clock time. 


Sun time. 


as may be seen on reference to the table; but 
the variation being less, the phenomenon is of 
course not so observable. 

We now proceed to an explanation of the 
table. 

The first and last columns indicate days of 
the same length; thus:—lIst of April and 11th 
of November are the same length, 12 hours and 
56 minutes. ‘The second column denotes the 
equation of time for the days in the first column, 
and the 10th column the equation for the dates 
in the last column: the third and fourth refer 
to the first; and the eighth and ninth refer to 
the last ; the fifth, sixth, and seventh are com- 
mon to both first and last. Thus, on the 11th 
of February and the Ist of November the day 
is 9h. 32m. long; by solar time the sun rises 
at lom. after 7, and sets 15m. before 5; both 
days being of equal length; but on 11th of 
February the clock is 15m. before the sun ; on 
lst of November it is 16m. after the sun; and 
on 11th of February the sun rises and sets 
(clock time) 7h. 531m. and 4h. 59m.; but on 
Ist of November it rises and sets (clock time) 
7h, Om. and 4h. 28m.,—thus showing half an 
hour’s difference in the time of sunrise in two 
days of the same length, and a consequent 
corresponding lightness or darkness of the 
| Morning and evening. 


Clock time 


3 SA Length Sn | 
3 2s | Sun | Sun of Sun | Sun | Sun Sun | 35 = | 
a 3% | rises | sets Day. | rises | sets | rises sets | 35 2A | 
Os | | 
min. | h. m | min. | | 
Jan. 1 4b |8 18/3 50 7 32 |}814 | 34678 8 340) 6a Dee.ll 
86 /814/4 3] lla | 
21) 116 |8 4/420] 8141753} 4 74739 355| Nov.2l 
Feb. 1 | 145 | 7 48 | 4 40 8 52 | 7 34 | 4 267718 410, 16a. 10 
155/731 9321715) 44517 0'428! 16a 1 
21} 146 207 1010 | 655! 5 54639 450} 16a Oct. 21 
Mar. 1] 134 | 6 51 | 5 36 | 10 44 | 6 388 | 5 22] 6 24 (5 9) 4a | 13 
11 | 106 | 6 27 | 5 54] 11 26 | 617 | 54346 6 | 5 33; Illa 3 
20 8 8/6 12 0; 6 OF 5 52) 5 52 8a  Sep.24 
April 1 4b | 5 36 | 6 32 | 12 56 | 5 32 | 6 2845 28 | 6 24 da | 11 
11 1b |} 511/651 13 40 |5 10 | 6 5045 10 | 6 | tog. | 1 
21} la |}449|}7 9] 1420/4 50/7 1044 36 Aug.22 
May 1 3a | 4 27 |7 274 15 O | 4 30 | 7 30 4 4 35 | 7 35 5b 12 
1] 4a 4 8|7 44] 15 36 | 4 12 | 7 48 44 18) 7 54 65 | 2 
21 4a }352;8 OF 16 8 |356)8 444 10 6b July 23 
June 1 3a | 340 8 14 | 16 34 | 3 43 | 817 13 48 | 8 22 5b 1 
ll la | 3 32 | 8 25 16 54 | 3 33 | 8 27 [3 37. 8 30) 46 2 
21 16 | 331 ,8 31] 17 O | 3 30] 8 30 Loncest Day. 
Dec. 24 | tog. | 818 3 42 7 24 |8 18] 3 42 Suortest Day. 
Lonvon. MANCHESTER. EDINBURGH. 
Length of Longest day, 16h. 34m. 17h. Om. 17h. 32m. 
Length of Shortest day, 7h. 44m. 7h. 24m. 6h. 50m. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A RAMBLE IN THE COUNTRY. 

“ Uncle Philip, as the day is fine, instead of sitting here, 
will you walk with us, this morning?” 

“Yes, boys; let me get my cane and hat, and we will 
take a ramble; perhaps we may see something, if we will 
use our eyes. Where do you wish to go?” 

“ Oh, we do not care much, if you are with us, which 
way we walk; any course will be pleasant.” 

“Come on, then; we will cross the river, and go down 
on the other side beyond the old mill, where you found the 
wasps nest. And now, such of you as will, may keep a 
look-out for curious things, while the rest of us will talk 
together—Boys, do any of you know Tom Smith?” 

“ Know him! Why, uncle Philip, every body in this 
part of the country knows him; he is such a shocking 
drunkard, and swears so horribly, that nobody can forget 
him ; and what makes it worse, he is an old man too. His 
hair is almost as white as yours, Uncle Philip.” 

“Yes; he is jnst about my age. We were both born 
here, and I have known him ever since we were boys; and 
when we played together as children, over this very field 
which we are now crossing, or caught fish in the river down 
yonder by the rocks, there was not a more decent, well- 
behaved, handsome boy among us than was Tom Smith. 
Poor Tom lost his father when he was about twelve years 
old, and his mother, having no other child, indulged him, 
until he was sent to the city to go into an office. But Tom 
then, boys, had good principles; he neither swore nor got 
drunk. In a little time he fell into bad company, and they 
led him astray by degrees. He was so yood-natnred (as 
they call it), boys, that he had never the firmness to say no 
to the proposals of his companions. He went with them to 
places of amusement; and instead of spending his evenings 
in his own room, reading, he was at the theatre, or dancing 
in some place, or at supper with his young companions ; and 
finally he began to play cards and billiards with them ; 
while the inside of the church was a place which he never 
saw. He was cheated by his companions; and too honest 
he was then not to pay what he lost by gaming: he wrote 
to his poor mother, and told her the truth, as to his losses, 
and she sent him money to pay his debts, and told him to 
come home. He did come home; and even after all that 
had happened, poor Tom might have been respectable and 
happy ; for his friends were all willing to forget the past, 
and encourage him for the future. Foratime he went on 
pretty well, and married an affectionate and good young 
woman, and his prospects were bright enough: but one 
thing, boys—one single thing, ruined his comfort for ever. 
In the city he had learned to drink strong liquors. 

“ T remember too, soon after he came home and married, 
thet a man was hung not far from here for murdering his 
wife. ‘The man was a druukard, though he was quite sober 
when he killed the poor woman; and drunkenness had 
hardened his heart, I have no doubt, as it will the heart of 
any man. Tom was talking to me about that man, and I 
remember he said then that when a man began to drink, he 
could never say where it would end, nor what he would do: 
‘therefore,’ said Tom, ‘ beware of the first drink.’ Bnt Tom, 
though he talked like a Christian and a man about it, did 
not act like one: tor it was not long betore he began to follow 
his bad habit, and he soon killed his poor mother; for she 
died of grief and sorrow, I think. His excellent wife 
speedily followed her to the grave ; and Tom Smith left the 
village, a perfect vagabond, whom no one cared for. Where 
he went, or what he did for a long time, no person here 
knows. I went to other countries, and neither heard of nor 
saw Tom Smith until my return home, when I found him 
wandering about here, a gray-headed swearer and drunkard. 

I have told you his stery, hoping that you will remem- 
ber his words, ‘ Beware of the first drink.’ 

“ But here come some of the boys, running towards us ; 
I suppose they have found something.” 

“Oh, Uncle Philip! Uncle Philip! Do come with the 
boys this way. Under that fence yonder there are a great 
many beautiful wild flowers, and a number of bees are as 
busy as they can be about them; pray come and see them.” 

“Well, I will; but not so fast, boys; you forget that I 
am an old man, and cannot run as you do—So, here are, 
indeed, a great many industrious little workmen.” 
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“ What are they dcing, Uncle Philip ?” 

“ These are workers among the bees, and they are gather- 
ing the dust out of the flowers, to work it up into what is 
commonly called bee-bread. More tools here, boys!” 

“Tools, Uncle Philip! Ah, we like that: pray let us 
hear of them; what are they ?” 

“Why, there is a brush and a basket in the legs of these 
little fellows; but they are so small that you cannot see 
them without a microscope.” 

“‘ What is a microscope ?” 

“Tt is an instrument, made by fixing glasses in such a 
way to look through, that small things will seem to be very 
large. Do you not see how some of these little fellows are 
rolling themselves over in the inside of the flowers, so that 
the yellow dust is sticking to them? Now their breast, and 
legs, and many other parts of their bodies are covered with 
very short hairs, which catch the dust The last joint but 
one of each leg is made exactly like a brush, the hairs being 
longer there than on any other part; and with these they 
brush off the dust, and get it into two little heaps. The 
bags into whith they put it, or rather the baskets, are in 
the thighs of the last pair of legs. These are hollow, so es 
to form a three-sided basket. The bottom of it is smooth 
and shining, and appeers like horn, and all around the edges 
are placed very strong, thick-set hairs, like bristles.” 

“ What are these for?” 

“ To keep things from falling out of the basket ; and these 
bristles are so strong that even if they heap up more 
than the basket will hold, the bristles will keep it from 
falling. They also carry what is called propolis.” 

“* What is propolis, Uncle Philip ?” 

“It is a gum which is found upon some trees. This they 
work up into little balls, and knead it until it is a little dry, 
so as not to stick. This takes the bee sometimes as much as 
half an hour. When the balls are ready, she passes them 
backwards with her feet to the basket, puts them in, and 
gives them a pat or two to make them lie close; and when 
she adds more, she pats it still harder, and when the basket 
is full, away she goes to the hive. But there is another 
curious instrument about the bee. I mean its sting: this is 
like the head of a barbed or bearded arrow. There isa 
sheath for it when the bee does not wish to use it.” 

“ But let us now continue our walk.” 

“Well, Uncle Philip, it is really very pleasant to walk 
with you: it seems as if you met nothing which could not 
teach us things worth knowing.” 

“ But, hark! Do you hear that neise ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Philip; it is the sound of men chopping 
wood in that clump of trees.” 

“No, boys; it is like the sound of a wood-cntter ; and it 
is a wood-cutter, but he does not use one of our hatchets.” 

“ What is it that he uses, then?” 

“He uses the tool which Gop gave him. It is a bird, 
boys, which you hear: it isthe Woodpecker. See, there it 
is on yonder tree, and look, at the foot of it, there is some- 
thing like a bushel of the bird's chips or dust. Its bill is a 
complete chisel; it is straight, hard, and sharp, with edges 
too upon the sides. It is not a very broad chisel, but still 
it is one, and used as we use ours. But the chisel is not 
the only instrument of that workman. Its tongue’is worth 
examining. It bores a hole into a tree that is dead or de- 
eaying, to look for inseets whose nests are in the tree; and 
when it reaches the cell where the young insect is, it uses 
its tongue to get it out, and it suits exactly for the business. 
In the first place, it is so long that the bird can shoot it out 
three or four inches longer than the bill is; in the next 
place, the end of it is tipped with a stiff, sharp, long thorn; 
and in the last place, that thorn has little teeth on both sides 
of it, like that which you see on the point of a fish-hook : 
these teeth are to keep the insect from falling off when it 
puts its tongue in the hole and sticks its sharp point into it 
to draw it out for food. So that besides the chisel, the 
wvodpecker has a spear, or lance, or arrow, barbed (as it is 
called) or bearded at the point. 

“But we have now reached the bridge—and here we 
must part; your homes are in one direction, and mine is in 
the opposite. I hope, however, that you have learned some- 
thing in our morning's walk.” 

“We have, Uncle Philip, and we thank you much, and 
bid you good day.” 

“ Good day, boys.” 
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Poetry. 


(The following lines are said to owe their origin to the sub- 
joined extract froma letter written by Dr. Carey, the baptist 
minister, at Mysore, to a friend in this country :-—“ With 
great labour have I preserved the common field daisy, 
which came up accidentally in some English earth, for 
six or seven years, but my whole stock is now only one 
plant. I have never been able, even’ with sheltering them, 
to preserve an old root through the rains, but I get a few 
seedlings every year. The proportion of small plants in 
the country is very inconsiderable ; the greater number 
of our vegetable productions being either large shrubs, 
immense climbers, or timber trees.” } 


Thrice welcome, little Engl'sh flower! 
My mother-country's white and red, 
In rose and lily, till this hour, 
Never to me such beauty spread : 
Transplanted from thine island-bed, 
A treasure in a grain of earth, 
Strange as a spirit from the dead, 
Thine embryo sprang to birth. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower! 
Whose tribes beneath our natal skies 
Shut close their leaves while vapours lower ; 
But, when the sun's gap beams arise, 
With unabashed but modest eyes, 
Follow his motion to the west, 
Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies, 
Then fold themselves to rest. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
To this resplendent hemisphere, 
Where Flora’s giant offspring tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year : 
Thou, only thou, art litile here, 
Like worth unfriended or unknown, 
Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
Of early scenes beloved by me, 
While happy in my father's bower, 
Thou shalt the blithe memorial be : 
The fairy-sports of infancy, 
Youth's golden age, and manhood’s prime, 
Home, country, kindred, friends,—with thee 
Are mine in this fair clime. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower! 
I'll rear thee with a trembling hand ; 
O! for the April sun and shower, 
The sweet May-dews of that fair land, 
Where daisies, thick as starlight stand 
In every walk !—that here might shoot 
Thy scions and thy buds expand— 
A hundred from one root! 


Thrice welcome, little English flower! 
To me the pledge of hope unseen : 
When sorrow would my soul o’erpower 
For joys that were, or might have been, 
T'll call to mind, how,—fresh and green,— 
I saw thee waking from the dust, 
Then turn to heaven, with brow serene, 
And place in God my trust. 


J. MONTGOMERY. 


I have seen many a promising and fine young 
man gradually led to dissipation, gambling, and 
ruin, merely by the want of means to make a 
solitary evening pass pleasantly. I earnestly 
advise any youth who quits that abode of purity, 
peace and delight, his paternal home, to acquire 


a taste for reading and writing. At every place 
where he may reside long, either in England or 
the Continent, let him study to make his 
apartment as attractive and comfortable as 
possible ; for he will find a little extraordinary 
expense, so bestowed at the beginning, to be 
good economy at the end; let him read the 
best books in the language of the place in which 
he lives; and above all, let him never retire 
to rest without writing at leasta page of original 
comments on what he has seen, read, and heard 
inthe day. This habit will teach him to observe 
and discriminate, for a man ceases to read with 
a desultory and wandering mind, which is utter 
waste of time, when he knows that an account 
of all the information which he has gained must 
be written at night.—Clayton’s Sketches. 


It is told of Rossini, that his ‘‘ Barber of 
Seville” having failed, through an imperfect 
rehearsal, on the first night, he sat in his 
lodging on the second in terror. About the 
time of its conclusion, his terror was augmented 
by the noise of a crowd in the street. He 
threw himself under his bed. The chamber 
was soon full of people, and he was dragged 
out. They had cgme from the Theatre to carry 
him before the audience, who would not sepa- 
rate until they gave their plaudits to the maestro. 
He was borne along ir. triumph to the stage and 
overwhelmed with acclamation. He had com- 
posed the finest opera in the world. 


A Musicat Instructor.—The following 
little fact supplies an amusing satire on the 
innocent proneness to delusion so prevalent in 
families, as regards musical matters. ‘‘ How 
did you first learn music?” was asked of a 
fashionable instructor, who was getting £2000 
a-year by his lessons. ‘“* By teaching it,” was 
the candid reply. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD GENTLEMAN.—Origin- 
ally it was written Gentile-man, and thus 
gave a distinguishing appellation, in the first 
ages of Christianity, to those persons who 
conformed to the Christian faith, but re- 
tained their Gentile customs, fashions, and 
amusements. 
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THE COUNTY PALATINE OF 
CHESTER. 
( With a Map.) 


This county is bounded on the whole of its 
northern side by Lancashire, excepting a small 
point to the north-east, where it touches York- 
shire; by Derbyshire and Staffordshire on the 
east; by Shropshire and a detached part of 
Flintshire on the south; by Derbyshire and the 
rest of Flintshire on the west; and by the Irish 
Sea at the north-west extremity of the hundred 
of Wirral, which lies between the estuaries of 
the Mersey and the Dee. A line extended 
from the above point to the projecting horn of 
land at the easterly end of Macclesfield hun- 
dred, would measure fifty-eight miles, but the 
extent of the County from east to west across 
its middle does not exceed forty miles. Its 
greatest breadth from north to south is about 
thirty miles. It contains about 1040 square 
miles, or 673,280 acres; in size it ranks as the 
nineteenth county in England, and in popula- 
tion as the twelfth. 

The surface of the county is generally flat, 
hence the central part of it has long borne the 
title of “‘ the vale royal of England,” in which 
was situated the Abbey of Vale Royal, founded 
by Edward I. 


The principal hilly part is on the eastern 


border, where a chain of hills, some of them 
: of considerable height, runs along its confines 
‘ with Derbyshire and the north of Staffordshire, 
3} fjand joins the mountainous districts of those 


counties. 


There is also a narrower chain of 
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eminences which begins at Helsby and Overton, 
near Frodsham, in bold promontories over the 
Mersey, and runs southward across the forest 
of Delamere to Tarporley, starts up in the 
isolated rock of Breston, and again appearing 
in the Broxton hills, at length sinks in the vale 
of the Dee on the borders of Denbighshire. 

At the time of the Roman invasion Cheshire 
formed part of the territory occupied by the 
Cornavii. In the first division of Britain by the 
Romans it was included in Britannia superior ; 
and in their subsequent subdivision it became 
part of I’lavia Cesariensis. Upon the division 
of England into three districts by Alfred, 
Cheshire was included in that called Mercenlege, 
or the Mercian jurisdiction ; and in the reign of 
William the Conqueror it acquired the privi- 
leges of a county palatine. 


The military transactions of the county 
abound in interest, especially those in the war 
between Charles I. and the Parliament. Most 
of the towns were devoted to the royal cause, 
and many sanguinary conflicts took place 
throughout the county; one of these, the 
battle of Rowton, near Chester, on the 27th of 
September, 1645, when the royal forces were 
defeated, was witnessed by the King himself 
from the walls of that city; the garrison of 
which, after a vigorous and obstinate defence 
under Lord Byron, surrendered to Sir William 
Brereton on the 3d of February of the suc- 
ceeding year. In the rebellion of 1745, the 
young Pretender led his followers through 
Cheshire on his way to Derby; and, on the 
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approach of the Duke of Cumberland, retreated 
by the same route. 

The soil of this county, generally speaking, 
is composed of clay and sand; the former pre- 
vailing in the hundreds of Broxton, Wirral, 
and Macclesfield, and the latter in the hundreds 
of Eddisbury, Northwich, Nantwich, and Buck- 
low. Large tracts of peat moss and _ black 
moor land exhibit themselves in that part which 
lies upon the confines of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire. Cheshire was celebrated, some centuries 
ago, for the great extent of its forests and heath 
lands. Its principal forests were those of 
Delamere, or Mara and Mondram, Wirral, and 
Macclesfield; all of them well supplied with 
timber. The forest of Delamere must have 
been of great extent, not less than fifty town- 
ships being within its boundary: within the 
last two centuries it contained upwards of 
11,000 acres, the soil consisting chiefly of 
gravel and white sand; 2,000 acres were in- 
closed, pursuant to an act of Parliament passed 
in 1812, and the land now sustains thriving 
plantations of various timber. Some of the 
rising grounds, in the neighbourhood of the 
old and new pales, which have been detached 
by royal grants from the forest land, are much 
indebted for their rising beauty to the taste and 
expenditure of some wealthy proprietors. 

Coal is found in great plenty in numerous 
parts of the county, particularly on its north- 
east side, in the townships of Adlington, Bol- 
lington, Hurdsfield, Norbury, Pott-Shrigley, 
Poynton, Worth, &c.; these collieries suppying 
Manchester, Macclesfield, and other places. 

Salt and cheese have been considered the 
staple commodities of this county, both of 
them being exported to a great amount. The 
annual average weight of rock-salt for exporta- 
tion, for the purpose of fish curing, &c. sent 
down the Weaver during twenty years, was 
estimated at upwards of 55,000 tons; and the 
annual average of white salt, for the like 
period, is stated at about 140,000 tons, chiefly 
for exportation, the fisheries, and colonies. 
The principal pits are at Wheelock, Lawton, 
Leftwich, Winsford, Middlewich, Anderton, 
Betchton, near Northwich, Nantwich, and Frod- 
sham. These several works give employment 
to upwards 3,000 hands. The quantity of 
cheese taken off by the London market, annu- 
ally, is said to be upwards of 14,000 tons— 
Bristol and York 8,000 tons—besides large 
quantities sent to Scotland, Ireland, &c.; 
added to which, the home consumption, and 
that of the immediate well-populated neigh- 
bourhood, must require considerable quantities. 
The other productions of this prolific county 
are potatoes (which are cultivated to much 
advantage), corn, millstones, timber, &c. 
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Cheshire boasts a salubrious climate: no 
particular disease is known to prevail in it; 
and, although subterranean labour employs a 
great number of its inhabitants, instances of 
extreme longevity are as numerous as in other 
healthful countries of a like population. 

The principal rivers of Cheshire are the Dee, 
the Mersey, the Weaver, the Bollin, the Dane, 
the Wheelock, the Peover, and the Tame. 
Besides thesc, there are other inconsiderable 
streams, which either rise in or wash the lands 
of this county, and are tributary waters to 
the other rivers; as, the Gowy, the Betley, 
the Ashbrook, the Biddle, the Birkin, the 
Croco, the Walwern, the Mar, the Grimsditch, 
and the Flookersbrook. Cheshire is also noted 
for its beautiful sheets of water, called meres, 
lakes, and pools; among these is the noble 
Combermere, more than a mile in length, 
giving name to Combermere Abbey. Chapelmere 
and Moss-mere are fine pieces of water, in front 
of Cholmondley Castle. The other meres are 
Bar-mere, Quoisley-mere, Rosthern-mere, Bag- 
mere, Pick-mere, Oak-mere, Mere-pool, &c. 

Cheshire is a county palatine, having a 
distinct government; it is ecclesiastically 
situate in the province of Canterbury and 
diocese of Chester, which comprehends all 
Cheshire and Lancashire, and various parts of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Den- 
bigh, and Flintshire. It is divided into two 
Archdeaconries, and apportioned into seven 
hundreds, viz. Broxton, Bucklow, Eddisbury, 
Macclesfield, Nantwich, Northwich, and Wirral ; 
these collectively contain one city and county 
town (Chester), thirteen other market towns, 
and ninety parishes. By the Reform Bill the 
elective franchise is conferred upon Macclesfield 
and Stockport, which return two members 
each, besides two additional ones being given 
to the county, so that the whole shire sends 
ten representatives to Parliament instead of 
four, as before the passing of the Bill, when the 
county returned only two members and the 
city of Chester the like number. Under the 
new Boundary Act the county is divided into 
two parts, respectively named the Northern 
Division and the Southern Division ; the former 
includes the hundreds of Macclesfield and 
Bucklow, and the latter the hundreds of 
Broxton, Eddisbury, Nantwich, Northwich, 
and Wirral, and also the city and county of the 
city of Chester. The election of members for 
the northern division is held at Knutsford, and 
for the southern at Chester; besides the place 
of election, the polling for the northern division 
takes place at Stockport, Macclesfield, and 
Runcorn ; and for the southern (besides the 
place of election) at Nantwich, Northwich, 
Sandbach, and Birkenhead. 
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ON THE BORACIC ACID LAGOONS 
OF TUSCANY. 


The borax lagoons of Tuscany are entitled 
to a detailed description. They are unique 
in Europe, if not in the world; and the pro- 
duce is become an article of equal importance 
to Great Britain as an import, and to Tuscany 
as an export. They are spread over a surface 
of about thirty miles, and exhibit from the 
distance columns of vapour, more or less ac- 
cording to the season of the year and state of 
the weather, which rise in large volumes among 
the recesses of the mountains. 

As you approach the lagoons, the earth 
seems to pour out boiling water as if from vol- 
canoes of various sizes, in a variety of soil, 
but principally of chalk and sand. The heat 
in the immediate adjacency is intolerable, and 
you are drenched by the vapour, which im- 
pregnates the atmosphere with a strong and 
somewhat sulphurous smell. The whole scene 
is one of terrible violence and confusion—the 
noisy outbreak of the boiling element—the 
rugged and agitated surface—the volumes of 
vapour—the impregnated atmosphere—the rush 
of waters—among bleak and solitary moun- 
tains. 

The ground, which burns and shakes be- 
neath your feet, is covered with beautiful 
crystallizations of sulphur and other minerals, 
Its character beneath the surface at Mount 
Cerbole is that of a black marl streaked with 
chalk, giving it, ata short distance, the appear- 
ance of variegated marble. 

Formerly the place was regarded by the 
peasants as the entrance of hell, a superstition 
derived no doubt from very ancient times, for 
the principal of the lagoons and the neigh- 
bouring volcano still bear the name of Monte 
Cerboli (Mons Cerberi). The peasantry never 
passed by the spot without terror, counting 
their beads, and praying for the protection of 
the Virgin. 

The borax lagoons have been brought into 
their present profitable action within a very 
few years. Scattered over an extensive dis- 
trict, they are become the property of an 
active individual, M. Larderel, to whom they 
are a source of wealth, more valuable per- 
haps, and certainly less capricious than any 
mine of silver that Mexico or Peru possesses. 
The process of manufacture is simple, and is 
effected by those instruments which the locali- 
ties themselves present. The soffioni, or 
vapours, break forth violently in different 
parts of the mountain recesses. They only 
produce boracic acid when they burst wit}. a 
fierce explosion. In these spots artificial la- 
goons are formed by the introduction of the 


mountain streams. The hot vapour keeps 
the water perpetually in ebullition; and after 
it has received its impregnation during twenty- 
four hours at the most elevated lagoon, the 
contents are allowed to descend to the second 
lagoon, where a second impregnation takes 
place, and then to the third, and so forth, till 
it reaches the lowest receptacle; and having 
thus passed through from six to eight lagoons, 
it has gathered one half per cent. of the bo- 
racic acid. It is then transferred to the reser- 
voirs, from whence, after a few hours’ rest, 
it is conveyed to the evaporating pans, where 
the hot vapour concentrates the strength of 
the acid by passing under shallow leaden vessels 
from the boiling fountains above, which is quite 
at a heat of 80° of Reaumur,* and is discharged 
at a heat of 60°. There are from ten to 
twenty pans, in each of which the concentra- 
tion becomes greater at every descent till it 
passes to the crystallizing vessels, from whence 
it is carried to the drying rooms, where, after 
two or three hours, it becomes ready to be 
packed for exportation. 

The number of establishments is nine. The 
whole amount produced varies from 7000 to 
8000 pounds (of 12 ounces) per day. The 
produce does not appear susceptible of much 
extension, as the whole of the water is turned 
to account; the atmosphere has, however, 
some influence on the result. In bright and 
clear weather, whether in winter or summer, 
the vapours are less dense, but the depositions 
of boracic acid in the lagoons are infallible 
barometers to the neighbourhood, even at a 
great distance, serving to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of the peasantry in their agricultural 
pursuits. 

It had been long supposed that the boracic 
acid was not to be found in the vapours of the 
lagoons; and when it is seen how small the 
proportion of acid must originally be, it will 
not be wondered at that its presence should 
have escaped attention. In the lowest of the 
lagoons, after five, six, and in some cases a 
greater number of impregnations, the quantity 
of boracic acid given out does not exceed one 
half per cent.; thus if the produce be esti- 
mated at 7500 pounds per day, the quantity 
of saturated water daily discharged is a million 
and a half of Tuscan pounds, or five hundred 
tons English. 

The lagoons are ordinarily excavated by the 
mountaineers of Lombardy, who emigrate into 
Tuscany during the winter season, when their 
native Apennines are covered with snow. They 
gain about one Tuscan lira per day. But the 
works are conducted, when in operation, by 


* The boiling point. + 167° of Fahrenheit. 
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‘ small value that was attached to them may be 


natives, all of whom are married, and who 
occupy houses attached to the evaporating pans. 
They wear a common uniform, and their health 
is generally good. 

A great improvement in the cultivation, and 
a great increase in the value of the neighbouring 
soil, has naturally followed the introduction of 
the manufacture of the boracic acid. A rise of 
wages has accompanied the new demand for 
labour; much land has been brought into 
cultivation by new directions given to the 
streams of smaller rivers. Before the boracic 
lakes were turned to profitable account, their 
fetid smell, their frightful appearance, agitating 
the earth around them by the ceaseless explo- 
sions of boiling water, and not less the terrors 
with which superstition invested them, made 
the lagoons themselves to be regarded as public 
nuisances, and gave to the surrounding country 
a character which alienated all attempts at 
improvement. 

Nor were the lagoons without real and 
positive dangers, for the loss of life was certain 
where man or beast had the misfortune to fall 
into any of those boiling baths. Cases fre- 
quently occurred in which cattle perished; and 
one chemist, of considerable eminence, met 
with a horrible death by being precipitated into 
one of the lagoons. Legs were not unfre- 
quently lost by a false step into the smaller 
pits (putizze ), where, before the foot could be 
withdrawn, the flesh would be separated from 
the bone. 

That these lagoons, now a source of immense 
revenue, should have remained for ages unpro- 
ductive; that they should have been so fre- 
quently visited by scientific men, to none of 
whom (for ages at least) did the thought occur 
that they contained in them mines of wealth, is 
a curious phenomenon; nor is it less remark- 
able, that it was left for a man, whose name 
and occupation are wholly disassociated from 
science, to convert these fugitive vapours into 
substantial wealth. 

Though to the present proprietor (the 
Chevalier Larderel) the merit attaches of having 
given to the boracic lagoons the immense im- 
portance they now possess, a succession of 
adventurers had made many experiments, and 
had produced a considerable quantity of boracic 
acid, but ata cost (from the expenditure of 
combustible) which left but little profit. The 
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seen in the fact, that the largest and most , 
productive district of the lagoons, that of. 
Monte Cerboli, was offered in perpetuity, so | 
lately as 1818, at an annual ground-rent of | 
£T. £200 or £6 13s. 4d. per annum, though | 
it now produces several thousand pounds 
steiling. The immense increase in their value | 


arose from the simplest of improvements, the 
abandonment of the use of charcoal, and the 
application of the heat of the lagoons or soffioni 
to the evaporation of their own waters.— 
Improvements, however, and very important 
ones, particularly by subjecting the waters to a 
succession of impregnations, had been gradu- 
ally introduced by a Signor Ciaschi, and the 
importation of boracic acid from Tuscany into 
France, before 1817, had been between 7000 
and 8000 pounds, of a quality gradually in- 
creasing in purity: but Ciaschi perished miser- 
ably, in consequence of falling into one of the 
lagoons which he himself had excavated, leay- 
ing his family in a state of extreme poverty. 
His death (which happened in 1816) naturally 
threw a damp upon adventure. The experi- 
ments were resumed in the following year, and 
in the midst of violent claims and controversies, 
M. Larderel has become the monopolist of the 
boracic productions of Tuscany. 

With the increased productions of boracic 
acid has arisen an increased demand, growing 
out of the more extensive application of it 
to manufacturing purposes. In about four 
years the quantity has been quadrupled by 
superior modes of extraction, and by greater 
care employed in the collection of the boracic 
vapour. In 1833 about 650,000 Tuscan 
pounds were obtained, in 1836 two millions 
and a half. 

But it appears to me that the powers and 
riches of these extraordinary districts remain 
yet to be fully developed. They exhibit an 
immense number of mighty steam-engines, 
furnished by nature at no cost, and applicable 
to the production of an infinite variety of 
objects. In the progress of time this vast 
machinery of heat and force will probably 
become the moving central point of extensive 
manufacturing establishments. The steam, 
which has been so ingeniously applied to the 
concentration and evaporation of the boracic 
acid, will probably hereafter, instead of wast- 
ing itself in the air, be employed to move 
huge engines, which will be directed to the 
infinite variety of production which engages 
the attention of labouring and intelligent arti- 
sans; and thus, in the course of time, there can 
be little doubt, that these lagoons, which were 
fled from as objects of danger and terror by 
uninstructed man, will gather round them a 
large intelligent population, and become sour- 
ces of prosperity to innumerable individuals 
through countless generations. —Dr. Bowring. 


Disguise—Were we to take as much pains to be what 
we ought to be, as we do to disguise what we really are, 
we might appear like ourselves, without being at the trouble 
of any disguise at all.—Rochcfoucault. 
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CHOLY OF TAILORS. 


That there is a professional melancholy, if ! 
may so express myself, incident to the occupa- 
tion of a tailor, is a fact which I think very 
few will venture to dispute. I may safely 
appeal to my readers, whether they ever knew 
one of that faculty that was not of a tempera- 
ment, to say the ieast, far removed from 
mercurial or jovial. 

Observe the suspicious gravity of their gait. 
The peacock is not more tender, from a con- 
sciousness of his peculiar infirmity, than a 
gentleman of this profession is of being known 
by the same infallible testimonies of his occu- 
pation. ‘‘ Walk that I may know thee.” 

Do you ever see him go whistling along the 
foot-path like a carman, or brush through a 
crowd like a baker, or go smiling to himself 
like a lover? Is he forward to thrust into 
mobs, or to make one at the ballad-singer’s 
audience? Does he not rather slink by assem- 
blies and meetings of the people, as one that 


he expatiates on a curl ora bit of hair. He 
spreads them forth with a sullen incapacity 
for pleasure, a real or affected indifference 
to grandeur. Cloth of gold neither seems to 
elate, nor cloth of frieze to depress him— 
according to the beautiful motto which formed 
the modest impress of the shield worn by 
Charles Brandon at his marriage with the 
king’s sister. Nay, I doubt whether he 
would discover any vain-glorious complacence 
in his colours, though “ Iris” herself “ dipt 
the woof.” 

In further corroboration of this argument— 
who ever saw the wedding of a tailor an- 
nounced in the newspaper, or the birth of his 
eldest son ? 

When was a tailor known to give a dance, 
or to be himself a good dancer, or to perform 
exquisitely on the tight-rope, or to shine in 
any such light and airy pastimes? to sing, or 
play on the violin? 

Do they much care for public rejoicings, 
lightings up, ringing of bells, firing of can- 
nons, &c. ? 


wisely declines popular observation ? 

How extremely rare is a noisy tailor! a 
mirthful and obstreperous tailor! 

“ At my nativity,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“my ascendant was the earthly sign of 
Scorpius ; I was born in the planetary hour 
of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet in me.”” One would think that 
he were anatomizing a tailor! save that to 
the latter’s occupation, methinks, a woollen 
planet would seem more consonant, and that 
he should be born when the sun was in Aries. 
He goes on. “I am no way facetious, nor 
disposed for the mirth and galliardise of com- 
pany.” How true a type of the whole trade ! 
Eminently economical of his words, you shall 
seldom hear a jest come from one of them. 
He sometimes furnishes subjects for a repartee, 
but rarely (I think) contributes one ore 
proprio. 

Drink itself does not seem to elevate him, 
or at least to call out of him any of the external 
indications of vanity. I cannot say that it 
never causes his pride to swell, but it never 
breaks out. I am even fearful that it may 
swell and rankle to an alarming degree 


jinwardly. For pride is near of kin to me- 


lancholy ;—a hurtful obstruction from the 
ordinary outlets of vanity being shut. It is 
this stoppage which engenders proud humours. 
Therefore a tailor may be proud. I think he 
is never vain. The display of his gaudy 
patterns in that book of his which emulates 
the rainbow, never raises any inflations of 
that emotion in him, corresponding to what 


the wig-maker (for instance) evinces, when 


Valiant I know they can be; but I appeal 
to those who were witnesses to the exploits 
of Eliot’s famous troop, whether in their fier- 
cest charges they betrayed anything of that 
| thoughtless oblivion of death with which a 

Frenchman jigs into battle, or whether they 
| did not show more of the melancholy valour 
of the Spaniard, upon whom they charged ; 
that deliberate courage which contemplation 
and sedentary habits breathe ? 

Are they often great newsmongers ?—I have 
known some few among them arrive at the 
dignity of speculative politicians; but that 
light and cheerful every-day interest in the 
affairs and goings-on of the world, which makes 
the barber such delightful company, I think is 
rarely observable in them. 

This characteristic pensiveness in them being 
so notorious, I wonder none of those writers 
who have expressly treated of melaricholy, 
should have mentioned it. Burton, whose 
book is an excellent abstract of all the authors 
in that kind who preceded him, and who 
treats of every species of this malady, from 
the hypochondriacal, or windy, to the heroical, 
or love melancholy, has strangely omitted it. 
Shakspere himself has overlooked it. “I 
have neither the scholar’s melancholy, (saith 
Jaques) which is emulation; nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud; nor the soldier’s, which is 
politick; nor the lover’s, which is all these :”"— 
and then, when you might expect him to 
have brought in, “nor the tailor’s, which 
is so and so”—he comes to an end of his 
enumeration, and falls to a defining of his own 
melancholy. 
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Milton likewise has omitted it, where he had 
so fair an opportunity of bringing it in his 
Penseroso. 

But the partial omission of historians proving 
nothing against the existence of any well- 
attested fact, I shall proceed and endeavour 
to ascertain the causes why this pensive turn 
should be so predominant in people of this 
profession, above all others. 

And first, may it not be, that the custom of 
wearing apparel being derived to us from the 
fall, and one of the most mortifying products 
of that unhappy event, a certain seriousness 
(to say no more of it) may in the order of 
things have been intended to be impressed 
upon the minds of that race of men to whom 
in all ages the care of contriving the human 
apparel has been intrusted,—to keep up the 
memory of the first institution of clothes, and 
serve asa standing remonstrance against those 
vanities which the absurd conversion of a me- 
morial of our shame into an ornament of our 
persons was destined to produce? But waving 
inquiry into final causes, where the best of 
us can only wander in the dark, let us 
try to discover the efficient causes of this 
melancholy. 

I think, then, that they may be reduced to 
two, omitting some subordinate ones, viz.— 


The sedentary habits of the tailor,— 
Something peculiar in his diet.— 


First, his sedentary habits.—In Doctor 
Norris’s famous narrative of the frenzy of Mr. 
John Dennis, the patient, being questioned as 
to the occasion of the swelling in his legs, 
replies that it came “‘ by criticism ;” to which 
the learned doctor seeming to demur, as to a 
distemper which he had never read of, Dennis 
(who appears not to have been mad upon all 
subjects) rejoins with some warmth, that it 
was no distemper, but a noble art! that he 
had sat fourteen hours a day at it: and that 
the other was a pretty doctor not to know that 
there was a communication between the brain 
and the legs. 

When we consider that this sitting for four- 
teen hours continuously, which the critic 
probably practised only while he was writing 
his ‘remarks,’ is no more than what the 
tailor, in the ordinary pursuance of his art, 
submits to daily (Sundays excepted) through- 
out the year, shall we wonder to find the 
brain affected, and in a manner over-clouded, 
from that indissoluble sympathy between 
the noble and less noble parts of the body, 
which Dennis hints at? The unnatural and 
painful manner of his sitting must also 
greatly aggravate the evil, insomuch that I 
have sometimes . ventured to liken tailors at 
their boards to so many envious Junos, sitting 


cross-legged to hinder the birth of their own 
felicity. The legs transversed thus > cross- 
wise or decussated, was among the ancients 
the posture of malediction. The Turks, who 
practice it at this day, are noted to be a melan- 
choly people. 

Secondly, his diet.—To which purpose I 
find a most remarkable passage in Burton, in 
his chapter entitled ‘Bad diet a cause of 
melancholy.” ‘‘ Amongst herbs to be eaten 
(he says) I find gourds, cucumbers, melons, 
disallowed; but especially caBBaGeE. It causeth 
troublesome dreams, and sends up black vapours 
to the brain. Galen, loc. affect. lib. 3. cap, 
6, of all herbs condemns caBBacE. And 
Isaack, lib. 2, cap. 1, anime gravitatem 
facit, it brings heaviness to the soul.” I could 
not omit so flattering a testimony from an 
author, who, having no theory of his own 
to serve, has so unconsciously contributed to 
the confirmation of mine. I[t is well known 
that this last-named vegetable has, from the 
earliest periods which we can discover, consti- 
tuted almost the sole food of this extraordinary 
race of people. 


CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. 


The Lungs.—Observation and experiment 
lead to the conclusion that the lungs, when 
moderately distended, contain at a mediuni 
about twelve pints of air. As one pint is in- 
haled at an ordinary inspiration, and somewhat 
less than the same volume is expelled at an 
ordinary respiration, there remain present in 
the lungs, at a minimum, eleven pints of air. 
There is one act of respiration to four pulsa- 
tions of the heart; and, as in the ordinary 
state of health there are seventy-two pulsations, 
so there are eighteen respirations in a minute, 
or 25,920 in the twenty-four hours. In round 
numbers, there flow to the human lungs every 
minute nearly eighteen pints of air (besides the 
twelve pints constantly in the air besides) and 
nearly eight pints of blood; but in the space 
of twenty-four hours, upwards of fifty-seven 
hogsheads of air and twenty-four hogsheads of 
blood.—Southwood Smith's Book of Health. 

Mortality.—It is computed by Dr. Casper, 
that there are on the earth 960,000,000 human 
beings, and that the average deaths are 
29,000,000 annually, 89,000 daily, nearly 
3,700 hourly, and 55 every minute; the 
greater number of deaths occur after midnight, 
or the first in the morning; in Great Britain 
18,200 die annually; in European Turkey, 
33,000; in Greece and Italy, 33,000; in the 
Low Countries, 26,500; in France, 26,000; 
in Prussia, Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, 
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Spain, 25,000; in Denmark, Poland, Germany, 
Flanders, European Russia, 22,000 ; in Sweden 
and Norway, 21,300. 

The Lantern of Demosthenes.—In the south- 
west part of Athens stands a beautiful little 
structure, commonly called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes, on account of a tradition, that 
the orator shut himself up there, in order to 
pursue his studies without interruption, having 
first cut off one half of his beard, the more 
effectually to restrain himself from appearing 
in public. But the real design of this piece of 
antiquity will best appear by considering its 
form and ornaments. 

It is a round edifice of white marble, only 
six feet in diameter within, and shaped so much 
like a lantern that it is no wonder it has ob- 
tained that name. The roof is supported by 
six fluted columns of the Corinthian order, 93 
feet high; and the intermediate space is taken 
up with pannels of marble, of one stone from 
the top to the bottom. The frieze above the 
columns consists of one circular stone; and 
another entire stone forms the roof, or cupola, 
which is carved so as to resemble scales lying 
one over another, and crowned with a sort of 
stem, like the socket of a candlestick, or rather 
like a plume of feathers. 

On the frieze are beautifully represented, in 
relievo, several of the labours and exploits of 
Hercules, as is judged from some of the figures 
being clothed with lions’ skins. There is also 
an inscription on the frieze, which gives some 
reason to conjecture, that this fabric was a 
temple dedicated to Hercules by those who had 
been victors in the public games. Be this as 
it will, it is evidently of great antiquity, and 
appears to have been built above 330 years 
before the Christian era. 

Music produced from [ron.—There are few 
but have heard of that charming melody called 
the Harmonious Blacksmith. The origin of it 
is thus told:—When Handel, the composer, 
was on a visit to the Duke of Chandos, at 
Edgeware, he was one day overtaken by a 
heavy shower of rain. This great genius took 
shelter under a blacksmith’s shop by the road 
side, (this shed, still identified by the residents 
in the neighbourhood, is, from its ruinous 
state likely to dissappear; it is now and 
has been for some time past in the pos- 
session of a butcher; it is in fact his abattoir) 
—where its laborious occupant was beating the 
iron on the anvil and singing at his work. The 
varying sounds of the falling hammer on the 
metal, mingled with the rude tone of the man’s 
voice, entered into the very soul of the atten- 
tive listener. He carried home with him the 
fitting character, the inspiration of an idea 
admirable alike for the beauty and simplicity 


of its development, and gave us for a rich 
legacy, the notation of the few touching bars 
which we have received under the name of The 
Harmonious Blacksmith. 

Thomas Carn.—The most remarkable in- 
stance of longevity which we meet with in 
British history is that of Thomas Carn, who, 
according to the parish register of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, died the 28th of January, 1588, at 
the astonishing age of two hundred and seven 
years. He was born in the reign of Richard 
II. anno 1381, and lived in the reign of twelve 
kings and queens, namely, Richard I11.—Henry 
IV., V., and VI.—Edward IV. and V.— 
Richard I11.—Henry VII. and VIII.—Edward 
VI.—Mary and Elizabeth. The veracity of 
the above may be readily observed by any per- 
son who chooses to consult the above register. — 
Taylor's Annals of Health and Long Life. 

Curious Echo.—An echo of a very peculiar 
character has been described by Sir John Her- 
schell as produced by the suspension bridge 
across the Menai Strait. Thesound of a blow 
of a hammer on one of the main piers is re- 
turned in succession from each of the cross 
beams which support the roadway, and from 
the opposite pier, at a distance of 576 feet; 
and in addition to this the sound is many times 
repeated between the water and the roadway, 
at the rate of 28 times in five seconds. 

A Pillar of Fire.—At Crosseir, a remarkable 
natural phenomenon is described. The resi- 
dence was a stone’s throw from the sea, and 
the visitor remarks— 

“Conceive my astonishment and _ surprise, 
upon repairing thither, on first entering, to 
gaze on the exquisite beauty of the waves, and 
to watch the sun, which was just merging from 
the bosom of the water, to see the latter, instead 
of rising in its usual circular form, assume that 
of a pillar of fire! I positively doubted the evi- 
dence of my senses, and I should scarcely hope 
to be believed, but I find the ancients, and 
Agatharchides in particular,have mentioned the 
same phenomenon upon these coasts, where they 
observed ‘ the sun rise like a pillar of fire.’ Lord 
Valentia also noticed a similar appearance at 
Mocha, where he saw it set in like manner. We 
subsequently frequently saw it assume an elon- 
gated, but never again so completely columnar a 
figure. We could but think of the pillar of fire, 
which for forty years gave light to the Israelites 
in the wilderness. The colourof the Red Sea here 
was of the most exquisite blue imaginable, far ex- 
ceeding in beauty the boasted hue of the Mediter- 
ranean. The breakers had a peculiarly vivid and 
lively whiteness, which by contrast added greatly 
to the brilliancy of the azure main; but though 
I could have gazed for hours, it was too dazzling 
to permit me to do so with impunity.” 
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Original Poetry. 


WATER, AIR, EARTH. 
BY MRS, CAULTON. 


“My Mother Earth."—Bynon. 


[The idea of the following lines was suggested by a page in 


Mudie's “ Guide to the Observation of Nature.”) 


“ Bring wine, bring wine, to the festive board, 
Full and high be the goblet stored ; 
Quaff the draught mid the incense high 
Of song, and laugh, and revelry ; 
Poets may rave of the flowing rill, 
Ours be the rosy grape-cup still, 
Minstrels may chant of the sparkling spring, 
Be ours the brilliancy wine will bring— 
Give wine, give wine !" 


The sick man lay on his couch of down, 
And vassals moved at his nod or frown ; 
Beside his bed is a crystal cup, 

And with purple juice it is blushing up ; 
He moves, he speaks, what needs he now ? 
Is there not wine, for his pallid brow ? 
Will not the dew of the grape so much 

As cool the flame of his fevered touch? 

Oh! what doth he ask for, that dying king? 


“ Bring water! fresh water! cold from the spring !" 


A gay saloon, a crowded hall ; 

Perfumed lamps, for a festival ; 

Rich and lustrous the jewels shone, 

A kingdom's ransom were worth but one ; 
Rare flowers shed their od’rous breath, 

And gleam’'d in the hair, a fairy wreath ; 
Sculptured figures of Parian stone 

Bent in their beauty,—as though, alone, 
They stood in the light of a Grecian sky, 
And worshippers knelt in ecstacy ;— 
Methinks ‘twere well to be lord of all 

The wealth on the mirror'd and pictured wall ; 
*Twere surely well to receive the meed 

Of high renown and chivalrous deed ; 

Yet, with sickly look, and faint reply, 

The lord of that splendour passes by ; 

He bends his form with a feeble wail, 

His colourless cheek is yet more pale, 
Something he murmurs in faintness there,— 
“ Away, away !—give me air, fresh air!” 


Take one from the city’s living horde ; 

Unto him be Earth's choicest treasures poured ; 
Load him with gifts, and gems, and gold, 
With robes of price, and wealth untold ; 

Be his name like a flaming beacon spread, 
His deeds in the page of truth be read ; 

Yet years speed on; his hair is grey, 

Life's long shadows darken his day, 

And the dream has passed,—with paces slow, 
Back to their homes the mourners go, 

The state is over, the funeral done, 

The world’s last goal at length been won ; 
For with closed eye, and nerveless breast, 
On his “ Mother Earth,” he is laid to rest. 


Oh! is it not thus in our moral life? 

We run for glory, we strive with strife, 

We toil for riches, we labour for fame, 

That fading wreath, to a dying name : 

Till wearied, and spent, and the sweet revealings 
That nature could breathe to our purer feelings; 
The hopes and pleasures she scatters by, 
Whether dark the clouds or sunny the sky ; 
The heart's best treasures, faith, hope, and love, 
We lightly scorn ;—and when are wove 

The twining folds of that silver cord 

On which the deeds of a life are stored, 
Worthless and soiled, its length is shewn ; 
Alas! alas! the work is our own. 


An Italian bishop had struggled through great 
difficulties without repining. An acquaintance 
of his asked him one day, if he could communi- 
cate to him the secret he had made use of to be 
always easy. ‘ Yes,” replied the prelate, “ very 
easily. It consists of nothing more than making 
a right use of my eyes, in whatever state I am, 
I first look up to heaven, and remember that 
my principal business here is to get thither; I 
then look down upon earth, and call to mind 
how small a piece I shall occupy in it, when I 
come to be interred. Then I look abroad into 
the world, and observe what multitudes there 
are who in all respects are more unhappy than 
myself. Thus I learn where true happiness is 
placed; where all mycares must end; and how 
little reason I have to repine or complain.” 


Bacon was a man of talent, and frequently 
said good things; but his voice was weak, and 
he spoke indistinctly. One day in a numerous 
company, when he was present, the conversation 
turned on some subject, which gave an oppor- 
tunity of introducing an agreeable story. When 
he had finished, seeing that the company, who 
probably had not heard it, did not laugh, he 
turned to Menage, who was sitting near him, 
and said, ‘I see plainly that these gentlemen 
have not understood me—translate me, if you 
please, into the vulgar tongue.” 


When James the First went to Salisbury, one 
of the active adventurers of those days climbed 
up the outside of the spire of the cathedral, and 
at the top made three somersets in honour of 
his majesty ; who being applied to for a reward, 
gave him a patent, whereby every other of his 
subjects, except the aforesaid bold man, and his 
heirs male being Protestants, were prohibited 
from doing the like under the severest penalties, 


Lorp ErsktneE AnD Dr. Parr.—These two 
worthies were considered, even by their per- 
sonal friends, to be the vainest men of the age. 
The Doctor once said to the Ex-chancellor in 
one of their social meetings. ‘‘ Erskine, I 
mean to write your epitaph when you die.” 
Lord Erskine replied, ‘‘ Doctor, it is almost a 
temptation to commit suicide.” 
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